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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  give  a  brief  histor- 
ical account  of  education  in  Illinois  from  the  time  of  the  first 
attempts  at  formal  instruction  down  to  the  establishment  of  the 
public  free  schools  by  the  law  of  1355 ,  to  indicate  the  influ- 
ences which  operated  to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education 
and  the  development  of  the  free  school  idea;  and  to  give  illus- 
trations , collected  from  a  variety  of  sources,  of  the  early  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  curriculums  of  study,   construction  and  equip- 
ment of  school  houses,  and  qualifications  and  character  of  teach- 
ers. Very  little  has  heretofore  been  attempted  in  this  field, 
consequently  the  writer's  work  lias  been  rather  laborious  and  the 
results  necessarily  fragmentary  and  disconnected.  In  many  in- 
stances the  selection  of  material  is  made  without  any  privilege 
of  choice  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  it  available,  espec- 
ially during  the  first  part  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study. 
In  the  absence  of  legislative  action  in  regard  to  public  educa- 
tion prior  to  1825,  each  community  was  a  law  unto  itself — an  un- 
written law  at  that,  for  no  records  Or  "  reports  heve  been  pre- 
served, if  such  were  ever  made. 

1.  Types  of  Schools  in  Illinois . 
Any  attempt  to  discover  the  origin  and  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  any  country's  educational  institutions  is  always  an  ar- 
duous task.  In  discussing  the  historical  aspect  of  American  ed- 


ucation  we  must  necessarily  take  into  account  the  many  diverse 
elements  of  European  culture  that  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
plexity of  our  own  educational  system. 

In  Illinois  there  are  three  distinct  types  of  educational 
institutions  which  began  their  development  during  the  time  cov- 
ered by  this  investigation.  First,  there  was  the /private  ele- 
mentary school  which  was  opened  almost  immediately  after  the 
new  arrivals  had  J^Jvfj  settled  in  their  new  homes.  The  situa- 
tion in  Illinois  at  this  time  was  peculiar, and  consequently 
great  fears  and  responsibilities  rested  upon  those  who  had 
awakened  to  the  needs  of  schools  for  the  masses.  They  had  come 
to  realjize  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions and  construct  systems  of  education  that  would  affect  the 
future  character  of  society  and  the  interests  of  future  genera- 
tions. A  few  far  sighted  ones  early  recognized  the  public  re- 
sources that  would  soon  be  available  for  educational  purjioses. 
They  realized  that  these  advantages  were  sufficiently  great 
that, if  judiciously  employed, would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the 
blessings  of  knowledge  to  every  cabin  and  fvery  child  in  State. 
But  because  of  the  apathy  on  the  part  of  others  these  advantages 
were  not  wisely  used  and  consequently  the  cause  of  education 
suffered  a  great  loss.1  This  class  of  schools  continued  to  serve 
the  public  in  their  feeble,  unorganized  fashion  for  more  than 
fifty  years  when  they  were  received  under  the  care  of  the  State, 
and  became  the  present  system  of  common  elementary  schools. 
Chapter  two  is  devoted  to  an  account  these  schools. 

The  second  type  of  school  was  that  of  the  academy  which  began 
1.  Common  School  Advocate,  January  1833. 
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in  1819,  and  continued  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  educa- 
tion  of  Illinois?  until  the  60* s  when  tho\  began  to  close  their 
doors.  From  about  1S30  to  1850  the  academy  assumed  the  leading 
r&le  in  the  field  of  education, not  only  in  Illinois, but  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  was  the  academy  age  and  marked  the 
transition  from  a  partially  stratified  society  of  the  colonial 
life  to  modern  democracy^  These  schools  served  the  great  middle 
classes  in  an  efficient  manner,  thus  bringing  universal  education 
a  step  nearer,  and  hastening  the  enactment  of  the  free  school 
law  of  1855 «  The  common  charge  preferred  against  the  academics 
was  that  they  were  aristocratic.  This  is  true  in  the  sense  that 
they  charged  tuition  and  of  course  this  barred  a  great  many  of 
the  very  poor  as  they  could  not  pay  the  fees.  The  very  earliest 
charters,  however,  that  were  granted  in  this  State  (  1819)  con- 
tained  provision  whereby  the^.were  to  admit  the  poor  gratis  as 

2 

soon  as  the  financial  conditions  of  the  schools  would  justify  it. 
The  coming  of  the  academy  into  Illinois  brought  a  degree  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement  into  a  rugged  frontier  life.  That  they  had 
a  wholesome  influence  in  the  promotion  of  education  goes  without 
question;  but  the  advocates  of  free  schools  made  such  vigorous 
attacks  on  them  that  they  began  to  lot^se  their  popularity  after 
1850  when  the  free  school  policy  had  increased.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  charters  granted  to  academies  by  the  General  Assembly  up 
to  1870  was  220,  but  after  that  date  no  more  charters  were  grant- 
ed. Unfortunately  no  records  have  been  kept  of  these  early  acad- 
emies; consequently  information  in  regard  to  their  curriculums 

1.  Adams,  0.  F.,  Some  Famous  American  Schools. 

2.  See  Charter  for  Madison  Academy,   in  Appendix  B. 
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is  almost  entirely  lacking.  The  only  information  I  have  been 
able  to  find  that  gives  any  knowledge  of  the  work  offered  is 
in  an  announcement  of  the  Jacksonville  Academy  in  the  Common 
School  Advocate  of  March  1317,  informing  the  public  of  the  open- 
ing of  its  doors  for  instruction  on  the  first  Monday  in  March • 
1837.  I  quote  the  following  from  that  announcement:   "Some  of  the 
more  prominent  text  books  employed  will  be  the  following,  viz: 
National  Reader,  Adams'  Arithmetic,  Smith 1 8  Arithmetic,  V/ond- 
bridge's  large  and  small  Geographies,  Kirkham's  English  Grammar, 
Gould's  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar,  together 
with  the  most  approved  text  books  in  History,  the  Classics  and 
the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics." 

h  The  third  type  of  schools  in  Illinois  was . the  small  denom- 

K 

inational  colleges  which  made  their  first  appearance  in  about 
1830  and  received  satisfactory  charters  from  the  General  Assem- 
bly in  1815.  These  generally  grew  up  from  the  academy  and  attach 
ed  the  academy  to  themselves.  An  account  of  the  prejudices  held 
against  these  institution  will  be  found  in  Chapter  III. 


Governor  Duncan  in  his  message  to  the  General  Assembly  in 
1814  said:   "In  all  ages  and  under  every  circumstance  education 
has  decided  the  relative  greatness  of  men " and  nations.  Placed  be 
yond  its  genial  influence,  man  becomes  a  savage  and  a  nation,  a 
wandering  band  of  depredators.  Education  under  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment constitutes  the  first  principle  of  human  happiness ;  and 


3l*  The  Origin  of  American     ducat ional  Ideals 


especially  is  it 'important  in  a  country  where  the 

1 

is  vested  in  the  people". 


1.  Quoted  hy  the  Common  School  Advocate  for  Jan.  1837 
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Going  back  to  the  time  of  Washington  we  find  the  same  idea 
forcibly  expressed  in  his  Tarewell  ^ddress:   "Promote,  then,  as 
an  object  of  prime  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  in  proportion  as  the  structure  as  the  ctruc 
tw»e-  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened". 

Jefferson  likewise  states  the  same  idea  in  a  short  and  pithy 
remark  familiar  to  us  all:   "If  a  nation  expects  to  be  ignorant 
and  free  in  a  state  of  civilization,  it  expects  what  never  was 
and  never  will  be".* 

'iliere  did  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  other  American  advo- 
cates get  their  ideals  of  education?  It  has  been  generally  been 
held  that  our  early  schools  were  modeled  after  those  of  England; 
but, with  the  exception  of  the  Latin  Grammar  schools  which  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  England,  doubtless  Germany's  influence 
was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  single  source. "In  the  fifty 
years  following  the  American  Revolution  Germany  led  the  world 

in  the  rapid  advance  in  civilization  and  culture,  and  particular- 
it  c 
ly  in  education  .  The  writings  of  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  Fro^- 

bel  lent  color  to  educational  thinking  during  the  laftfthalf  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  That  their  writings  were  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  country  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  lengthy 
articles  in  discussing  the  merits  of  their  systems  oF  education 
appeared  in  the  educational  journals  of  the  time  (1837).*  Mich- 
igan based  her  system  of  education  directly  upon  the  German  sys- 
tem, and  Michigan  in  turn  has  influenced  very  markedly  the  ed- 

ucational  instituti ons  of  other  states  of  the  west  ancl  northwest . 

1.  The  Writings  of  Jefferson,  1899,  vol.  X,  p.  4. 

2.  Common  School  Advocate,  Feb.  and  March  1S17. 

*3 .  Putnam,  Primary  and  Secondary  Ed.  in  Michigan,  Ch.  III. 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  PIONEER  SCHOOL 

The  history  of  early  education  in  Illinois  exists  almost 
entirely  in  tradition.  The  subject  seems  hitherto  to  have  attrac- 
ted little  general  interest  and  the  facts  are  fast  slipping  from 
the  memories  of  the  oldest  remaining  early  settlers.  Published 
accounts  are  exceedingly  rare  and  fragmentary,  and  authentic  rec- 
ords are  not  to  be  found;  in  fact  no  records  were  kept  of  these 
early  schools.  The  source  of  our  information  in  regard  to  attempts 
of  the  early  settlers  to  provide  schools  for  their  children  con- 
sists of  fragmentary  accounts  in  private  correspondence,  early 
newspaper  articles,  scrap-books,  biographical  sketches  of  the 

early  settlers,  and  like  sources.  Although'  schools  and  their  earlj 

/\ 

history  in  Illinois  have  almost  passed  into  oblivion,  there  is 
no  other  institution  that  better  illustrates  our  rapid  develop- 
ment than  they. 

School  children  of  to-clay  take  it  for  granted  that  educa- 
tion in  Illinois  has  been  public  and  free  ever  since  the  State 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  ISIS.  Such  is  not  the  case,  how- 
ever, and  the  history  of  the  repeated  attempts  at  establishing 
free  schools  and  of  the  repeated  failures,  the  advances  and  re- 
lapses, the  toil  and  sacrifice,  covering  a  period  of  almost  a  half 
century,  finally  succeeding  in  the  establishment  of  the  present 
system  of  public  education,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  significant  subjects  in  the  annals  of  the  State's  leg- 
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islation.  For  a  century  and  a  half  or  more,  children  of  Euro- 
pean parentage  were  born  and  reared  In  Illinois  without  much 
provision  for  their  education;  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  after  Illinois  became  a  state  there  were  no  free 
schools  worthy  of  the  name. 

1_.  Schools  Difficult  to  Establish  in'^New  Country. 

A. 

In  establishing  schools  in  a  new  country  many  difficult  prob 
lems  present  themselves.  Among  these  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  settlers  themselves.  The  first  inhabitants  are  usually  back- 
woods hunters  whose  modes  of  life  require  no  scholiast ic  train- 
ing in  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  T'^eir  interests  are  chief- 
ly in  the  chase,  and  their  children  are  allowed  to  grow  up  with- 
how 

out  knowingAto  "cast  up  the  simplest  sums  by  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic, or  write  a  word,  or  read  a  sentence".  Others  are  "sons 
of  the  plow"  and  in  quest  of  agricultural  opportunities  gener- 
ally establish  themselves  over  such  broad  areas  as  to  render  it 
almost  impossible  to  have  schools  in  reach  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  children.  Some  of  the  early  settlements  in  Illinois  had 
this  difficulty  to  contend  with,  'fku is  particularly  true  of  the 
first  English  settlement  in  Edwards  county  according  to  a  sketch 
of  this  settlement  by  George  Flower.  "Standing  in  the  center  of 
a  moderate  sized  prairie",  he  says,  "the  eye  may  trace  a  number 
of  fine  farms  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  with  houses  perhaps  a 
mile  apart,  and  yet  the  inhabitants  not  be  near  enough  to  reach 
the  benefit  of  a  school.  There  are  many  eligible  situations  in 
the  open  prairie,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  timber.  When  these  are 
occupied  the  school  houses  immediately  follow.  There  must  be  a 
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certain  density  of  population  before  schools  can  exist.  .No  matter 
what  laws  there  may  he  on  the  subject  or  what  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose lie  in  the  treasury  of  the  State,  if  there  are  noi  children 
sufficient  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  of  school   house,  there 

can  be  no  school""!  in  "An  historical  sketch  of  the  early  settle- 
ments in  Illinois,  from  1780-1800",  read  before  the  Illinois  State 
Lyceum,  at  its  anniversary,  August  the  16th,   1832,  by  Rev.  J.M. 
Peck,  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  providing  educational  ad- 
vantages are  mentioned.  According  to  this  account,  which  is  doubt- 
less true,  the  first  settlement  formed  of  American  emigrants  from 
the  United  States,  was  made  near  Belief ontaine ,  Monroe  county,  in 
1781,  by  a  Mr.  James  Moore,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  care  to  Ill- 
inois from  West  Virginia,  with  his  family,  in  company  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  settlers.  Mr.  Moore  and  a  portion  of  his  company 
planted  themselves  on  the  hills  near  Belief ontaine ,  while  a  num- 
ber of  his  followers  settled  in  the  "American  Bottom",  near  Har- 
risonville.  This  station  became  afterward^   known  as  the  "Clock- 
house  Fort".  After  narrating  the  difficulties  and  troubles  with 
the  Indians  during  the  early  years,  and  the  law-abiding  and  lib- 
erty-loving qualities  of  the  settlers,  he  makes  the  following 
statement  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  providing  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  children:   "The  opportunities  of  these  pioneers 
to  educate  their  children  were  very  small.  If  the  mother  could 
read,  while  the  father  was  in  the  cornfield,   or  upon  the  range, 
she  would  barricade  the  door  to  keep  off  the  Indians,  get  her 
little  ones  around  her,  and  by  the  light  that  came  in  through  the 
crevices  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cabin,   she  would  teach  them 

1.  Flower,  George,  History  of  English  Settlement  in  Edwards 
county,  p.  338. 
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the  rudiments  of  spelling  from  the  fragments  of  some  old  book. 

After  schools  were  taught,  the  price  of  a  rough  and  antiquated 

copy  of  Dilworth's  spelling  hook  was  one  dollar,  and  the  dollar 

1 

equal  in  value  to  five  now  (1833). 

2.  The  English  Colony  at  Albion  an  Exception. 
In  the  early  settlement  in  Edwards  county,  Mr.  Flower 
gives  us  a  different  picture  in  regard  to  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools.   "In  a  town  or  village,  however  humble,  a 
school  is  soon  gotten  up,  and  is  often  of  spontaneous  growth.  If 
there  are  only  a  half -score  families,  a  school  is  easily  assem- 
bled, and  a  suitable  teacher  usually  found  on  the  spot.  It  was 
so  in  Albion,  in  its  earliest  days.  An  inhabitant  from  a  popu- 
lous town  in  England,  with  a  large  family  and  limited  means  open- 
ed a  school.  He  was:. tine  of  those  persons  often  found  in  a  new 
settlement,  a  man  of  town  habits  and  unsuited  to  country  life. 
With  him  the  boys  got  a  common-school  education.   In  writing  he 
excelled,  and  there  are  many  men  who  owe  their  good  legible  writ- 
ing to  their  early  instruction  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Oswald  War- 
rington*. Mr.  Flower  gives  a  sketch  of  another  school,   the  sec- 
ond established  in  this  settlement,  built  about  three  miles  from 
Albion  and  conducted  after  the  fashion  of  the  schools  of  the  time 
A  community  of  a  few  English  farmers  and  two  or  three  New  England 
families,   living  in  what,  at  that  time,  was  called  a  close  neigh- 
borhood, none  more  than  a  mile  from  a  common  center,  built  a 
school  house  from  the  neighboring  woodland,  employed  a  teacher 
and  at  once  started  the  school.  This  school  continued  under  dif- 
ferent masters  for  a  number  of  years.  The  conditions  which  pre- 

vailed  in  the  little  set tlcment,  as  de scribed  by  Mr.  Flower ,  _ 
1.  Western  Monthly  .Magazine  for  Jar-.   1  :  M .  
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seem'   rather  gratifying  and  lead  one  to  think  there  is  a  bit  of 
truth  in  the  oft-repeated  saying,   "in  the  good  old  days  of  our 
fathers'."  "Before  the  teacher  arrives",  he  says,   "children  of  all 
ages  are  found  assembled  about  the  house  in  high  exchange;  some 
are  chasing  each  other  round  the  house;  others  at  hide  and  seek 
among  the  trees;  another  group  watching  a  dog  barking  at  a  squir- 
rel up  a  tree;  some  sit  on  the  door  step  cracking  nuts.  The  girls 
in  little  groups,  chatting  confidently  to  each  other,  and  one  or 
two  more  thoughtful  than  the  rest,  conning  their  lessons  in  the 
silent  and  nearly  vacant  school  house.  On  the  arrival  of  the  teach 
er,  they  rush  in,  make  a  slight  obeisance  to  the  teacher  and  take 
their  places  in  silence.  The  favorite  exercise  seems  to  be  the 
short  recitations  in  spelling.  The  countenances  of  all  are  bright 
with  excitement.  Their  clean-washed  faces  and  hands,  their  coarse 
garments  tidy  and  neat,   give  to  each  individual  a  self-confidence 
sufficiently  apparent"! 

However,  this  colony  of  English  at  Albion  was  doubtless  an 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Many  settlements  could  not  have 
the  opportunities  that  this  settlement  enjoyed.  Schools  were  pri- 
vate and  tuition  was  charged.  Most  of  the  early  settlers  came 
from  the  slave  states:  Nortli  Carolina,    /irgini a ,  Tennesee , and 
Kentucky,  where  knowledge  and  general  culture  were  little  esteem- 
ed.. Only  the  children  of  the  well-to-do  settlers  enjoyed  regular 
elementary  instruction.  The  children  of  the  poor  grew  up  without 
any  schooling  and  in  many  localities  schools  and  teachers  were 
little  respected.  The  extent  of  general  knowledge  consisted  in 
the  ability  to  read  the  village  newspaper  and  to  use  the  multi- 

plycation  table.  

1.  Flower,  George,  Hist,  of  English  Settlement  in  Edwards  Co. 
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2.*  5 e y n ° - T',s A c c ° un^  a^  Kaskaskia. 
John  Reynolds,  who  later  hecaine  governor  of  Illinois  and 
wrote  a  history  of  the  State,  notes  the  following  difficulties 
of  school  facilities  in  and  around  Old  Kaskaskia:   "The  immigrants 
were  from  the  South  and  Western  states  and  were  not  as  efficient 
to  push  the  cause  of  education  as  their  duties  to  themselves  and 
their  country  demanded  at  their  hands ... .lef ore  .any  common  school 
was  established  in  the  settlement,  where  my  father  resided,  I 
mounted  a  horse  nearly  every  evening  during  the  winter,  and  rode 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  residence  of  James  "ughes,  to 
study  under  his  guidance  the  arithmet ic .  .  . VVe  had  not  the  least 
idea  when  a  school  would  be  established  in  the  neighborhood;  and 
I  was  advancing  in  years,  so  that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity 
that  I  study  with  Mr.  Hughes... As  soon  as  I  commenced  the  studv 

I 

of  arithmetic  with  Mr.  iluges,   I  commenced  also  an  ambition  and 
small  enthusiasm  for  education  generally.  This  disposition  in- 
duced me  to  read  and  study  almost  every  book  I  could  obtain,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  at  that  day  in  Illinois,  not  a  man  in 
the  country,  prof essional  or  otherwise,  had  any  collection  of 
books  that  could  be  called  a  library.  There  were  some  books  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  but  they  were  not  plenty.  Although 
my  father  was  a  reading  man  and  had  a  strong  mind,  yet  as  far 
as  I  recollect,  he  brought  to  the  country  with  him  no  books,  ex- 
cept the  Bible.  Hany  of  the  immigrants  acted  in  the  same  way  as 
to  books.  One  exception  I  recollect  was,  that  John  Fulton,  who 
settled  in  the  vicinity  of  my  father,  brought  with  him  Rolling's 

2.  Henry  Raab,  Schools  and  Teachers  of  Old  Lellevill e , (a  ser- 
ies of  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Post  and  Zei- 
tung,   later  published  in  the  educational  column  of  the  Advocate). 
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Ancient  History.  My  father  borrower!  it,  and  1  read  it  day  and 
night  at  times  I  sp^ed  from  labor.  This  was  the  first  history 
I  had  ever  seen,  and  itSs-gave  me  a  new  field  of  mental  exercise. 
I  made  arrangements  with  my'Father  to  go  all  one  winter  to  school. 
I  had  raised  a  colt  he  gave  me,  and  I  gave  it  to  a  man  to  work 
in  my  place  on  the  farm  while  I  attended  School1'. 

Reynolds  gives  us  no  further  account  of  this  school  and  the 
subjects  taught  in  this  connection,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  same 
school  which  he  mentions  in  another  instance.   (  See  page  36). 
His  story,  however,  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter  and 
the  scarcity  of  books  is  doubtless  true.  Although  poorly  equip- 
ped and  difficult  to  reach,   these  little  schools  offered  the  only 
means  of  training  for  the  future  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  teachers 
of  that  early  day.  If,  in  the  light  of  the  present,  their  teach- 
ers seem  insignificant,  their  programs  of  study  extravagant,  and 
their  equipment  crude,  let  them  not  be  despised,  for  judging  by 
their  results  in  character  building  and  the  fixing  of  high  ideals, 
these  humble  institutions  did  an  efficient  work.  Reynolds  is  one 
of  the  many  successful  men  who  owe  to  the  little  log  school  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  giving  them  an  inspiration  to  better  things 

JL«  First  Schools. 

The  Americans,  ffi^ English  speaking  people,  brought  with 
them  to  Illinois  the  first  ideas  of  schools.  Monroe  county  boasts 
of  having  started  the  first  school  in  the  State,  and  to  a  Mr* 
Samuel  J.  Seely  belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  teach- 
er. This  school  was  in  the  settlement  known  as  the  New  Design  and 
was  begun  in  17S3.  I t  was  here  in  an  old  abandoned  and  dilapidated 


1*  Reynolds,  My  Own  Times,  p 


squatter's  cabin ^the  first  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  rudiment 

of  an  education  were  encountered  by  the  children  of  Illinois. 

Francis  Clark,  an  intemperate  man,  came  after  Mr.  Seely. 

Clark  conducted  a  small  school  in  the  Moore  settlement  near  Belle 

fontaine  in  1785.  He  is  said  to  have  done  as  much  harm  as  good. 

Doubtless  this  same  charge  could  be  justly  preferred  against 

of  the  early  teachers.  None  of  them  had  any  training  for 

the  business  of  teaching. 

Next  after  Clark,  for  two  or  three  years,  an  insignificant 

Irishman,  by  the  name  of  Halfpenny,  conducted  schools  in  these 

settlements.  He  possessed  very  little  learning  and  much  less 

skill  in  teaching*  Reynolds  called  Halfpenny  the  "School  Master 

General  of  Illinois"  because  he  taught  in  so  many  different  local 

ities.  He  never  remained  longer  than  a  year  in  one  place.  Master 

Halfpenny  had  no  better  school-master  sense  than  to  give  out  his 

lessons  from  the  Hook  of  Daniel,  and  the  third  chapter." 

Schools  were  continued  during  the  next  eight  or  ten  years 

about  Belief ontaine ,  New  Design,  and  the  "Bottom"  by  John  Clark, 

a  very  pious  and  exceptionally  well  educated  man  for  that  day. 

Father  Clark,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  Baptist  minister,  but  his 

services  were  perhaps  more  profitable  in  the  schools  than  in  the 

churches.  Of  tHhooe-  He  v.  J.  M.  Pock  has  the  following  to  sav: 

\ 

"Among  his  other  services  that  implanted  him  in  the  confidence 

and  affections  of  the  people,  was  his  ability,  zeal,  and  influ- 
ence in  the  cause  of  education.  In  this  department  of  his  la- 

1.  Peck,  Rev.  J.  M.,  Father  Clark,  p.  243. 

2.  ibid,   p.  244. 
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bor ,  as  well  as  his  gospel  ministrations,  lie  engaged  from,  no  per- 
sonal or  pecuniary  motives.  His  services  were  offered  to  all 
who  would  come  under  his  tuition  and  behave  properly"^ 

Randolph  county  was  the  next  after  Monroe  to  establish 
schools.  The  first  school  taught  in  this  county  was  opened  in 
1790.  John  Doyle,  who  had  been  a  brave  soldier  in  the  army  of 
Colonel  Clark,  was  the  first  teacher.  He  taught  school  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Kaskaskia  after  1790. 

St.  Clair  county's  first  school  was  begun  near  Shiloh  in 
1804.  John  Messenger,  a  surveyor  "by  profession,  was  the  teacher. 

It  is  said  that  this  school  was  open  only  in  the  evenings,  as 

p 

Mr.  Messenger  gave  the  daytime  to  surveying"!  This  is  the  earliest 
instance  I  know  of  in  Illinois  of  an  evening  school. 

Madison  county,  also,  opened  its  first  school  on  the  edge 
of  the  "Great  American  Rotton"  in  1304.  The  teacher,  John  Brads- 
bury,  is  said  to  have  been"f aithf ul  but  not  learned" .  Another 
school  was  begun  in  this  county  in  1307,  near  Edwardsville .  The 

teacher,  John  Atwater,  who  had  come  from  Massachusetts,  gained 

3 

a  reputation  as  a  good  teacher. 

Teachers  who  had  made  special  preparation  for  teaching 
were  unheard  of  in  Illinois  in  those  early  days;  yw*»t-  anyone  was 
considered  competent  to  teach  the  children  reading,  writiiig,  and 
fundamentals  of  arithmetic;  teachers'  examinations  were  deemed 
unnecessary;  and  morality  never  entered  into  the  considerations 

1.  Peck,  Rev.  J.  M. ,  Father  Clark,  p.  230. 

2.  Cook,  J.  If.,  Educational  History  of  Illinois,  p.  60. 

3.  Ibid.,  p.  60. 
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when  employing  a  teacher.  The  ability  to  read  and  write  and  do  a 
little  ciphering  was  the  first  prerequisite  of  a  nan's  fitness 
to  teach.  The  second  essential,  considered  as  important  as  the 
first,  was  his  ability  to  "flog".  The  school  directors,  who  were 
selected  by  the  parents  who  had  children  to  go  to  school,  had  to 
decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  one  of  these 
worthies  granted  a  teacher  a  certificate  after  the  following  ex- 
amination:  "The  school  director  asked:   *Mr.  C,  what  is  orthog- 
raphy  ?  Mr.  C.  answered:   *I  have  not  studied  anything  but  the 
common  branches   .  Another  candidate  was  considered  eligible  and 
allowed  to  take  charge  of  a  school  who,  on  being  examined  declar- 
ed that  he  had  been  through  long  division,  but  when  it  came  to 
the  test,  his  pupils  found  that  he  did  not  understand  division. 
A  little  later  a  county  historian  naively  tells  us  that  so»  » 
learned  people  had  come  into  the  country  who  really  understood 
English  grammar  and  arithmetic'*.1 

Women  teachers  were  very  seldom  over  heard  of,  though  once 
in  a  great  while  the  wife  of  a  physician  or  preacher  was  found 
teaching  school.  Occasionally,  too,  a  Parmer's  wife  would  teach 
a  class  of  neighbor  girls. 

Some  teachers  carried  on  the  business  in  connection  with 
other  work,  as  tending  a  farm  or  looking  after  a  mill.  Physici- 
ans sometimes  taught  school  in  connection  with  their  practice. 
A  young  lawyer  or  clergyman  would  sometimes  teach  for  a  while 
in  order  to  get  a  living.  A  mechanic  or  surveyor  did  the  same 
during  the  season  when  there  was  no  demand  for  ;his  '  regular  work 
Not  a  few  of  the  early  teachers  were  irishmen  or  Scotchmen;  the 
1.  Hony  Raab,  TSarly  Teachers  of  Old  Belleville,  Advocate, 
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formcr  "known  for  their  amiability  and  ready  wit,  the  latter  for 
their  linguistic  and  metaphysical  knowledge  and  strict  discipline'. 
4 .  Drinking  Alcoholic  Liquors . 
In  those  days  tlie  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors  was  a  general 
custom,  and  many  were  the  whiskey-loving  teachers  who  drank  to 
an  excess.  The  second  school  taught  in  the  :3tate  was  almost  a 
complete  failure  on  account  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  teacher. 
Another  instance  is  recorded  of  an  Irishman  employed  as  teacher 
who  regularly  brought  to  school  his  "shillo! ah"  and  his  bottle. 
We  read  of  another  Irishman  in  St.  Clair  county  who  frequently 
got  drunk  during  school  hours  and  then  proceeded  to  whip  the  en- 
tire school  without  regard  to  persons.  Me  usually  "began  with  his 

own  son  to  "get  his  hand  in";hd  made  bookkeeping  his  hobby  when 
1 

he  was  sober. 

p 

The  following  is  related  hy  Peck"  of  a  teacher  who  was  fond 
of  "sucking  the  jug"?   "A  few  years  later,  one  of  the  whiskey-lov- 
ing sons  of  Ecin  attempted  to  teach  in  a  settlement  known  to  the 
writer... The  master  was  observed  by  the  shrewd  young  men  under 
his  charge,  to  retire  from  the  cabin  to  a  thicket  during  the 
hours  for  lessons,  and  in  proportion  to  these  occasions  of  re- 
tirement, his  eyes  grew  dull,  his  tongue  wagged  heavily,  and  his 
natural  jabbering  as  an  Irish  pedagogue,  became  more  unintelli- 
gible . 

"A  search  warrant  in  a  verbal  form  was  issued  and  served  on 
the  thicket  by  two -smart  young  men;  the  whiskey  bottle  was  found, 
and  in  quite  a  private  way  received  a  full  allowance  of  tartar- 
emetic,  and  then  carefully  deposited  in  its  accustomed  hiding 

1.  Henry  Raab,  Teachers  of  Old  Belleville. 

2.  Peck,  Father  Clark,  p.  241. 
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place.  Next  day  the  master  was  seized  suddenly  with  an  alarm- 
ing illness.  It  would  have  been  called  cholera,,  "but  the  disease 
was  unknown  on  the  frontier  at  that  period.  But,  as  our  inform- 
ant expressed  it,   'he  was  orfully  skeered  and  glad  enough  to 
have  us  let  him  off  from  his  article^". 

The  schools  very  largely  reflect  the  customs  of  the  time 
and  we  arc  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  intemperance  of  the 
teachers  when  we  are  informed  that  whiskey  was  in  demand  at  all 
secular  gatherings.  Cook  says,   "it  must  have  been  counted  among 
the  mechanical  powers  for  it  was  regarded  essential  and  indispen- 
sable at  every  barn-raising.  i;,ew  farmers  attempted  to  harvest 
their  grain  without  having  an  abundant  supply,  and  a  common  ques- 
tion by  a  harvest  hand  when  his  services  were  solicited  and  the 
per  diem    compensation  was  specified,  was,    f^o  you  furnish  whis- 
k^y?Hf    Perhaps  in  those  days  very  little  was  thought  of  an  oc- 
casional treat  of  whiskey  by  the  teacher  to  his  pupils,  ffe  read 
of  the  following  fe&feift  in  Champaign  county:   "In  1812,  a  school 
was  kept  in  the  Stewart  district,  west  side  of  the  Big  Grove, 
by  Claudie  Thompkins.  The  same  year,  Asahol  Lruer,  now  82  years 
old  (1S74),  taught  a  school  in  the  Brumley  district.  The  old 
gentleman  says  the  boys  had  turned  out  the  teacher  the  term  be- 
fore and  tried  to  turn  him  out,  but  that  he  whipped  them  till 
they  were  glad  to  obey.  He  also  tells  with  great  glee  how  the 
boys  barred  him  out  the  next  term  at  Christmas,  in  order  to  make 
him  treat,  and  how  he  c limed  up  the  corner  of  the  log  house  and 

covered  the  chimney  with  an  old  blanket,  thus  smoking  them  ont. 
i.  Cook,  J.  if • ,  Educational  History  of  Illinois,  p.  63 « 


After  covering  the  chimney  with  the  board  and  blanket,  the  boys 
took  a  pole,  ana  thrusting  it  tin  the  chimney,  knocked  off  the 
covering.  This  was  kept  up  until  Mr.  Bruer  managed  to  seize  the 
pole  and  pull  it  away  from  them.  Their  weapon  gone,  one  of  the 
boys  escaped  between  the  logs  in  the  attic  and  was  chased  by  Mr* 
Bruer  into  the  woods  and  caught.  The  others  unbarred  the  door  and 
captured  the  teacher,  who,  after  a  struggle,   gained  the  school 
house.  The  trouble  was  finally  ended  by    r.  Bruer Ts  sending  for 
a  bushel  of  apples  and  a  gallon  of  whiskey.  That  night  the  boys 
met  at  the  school  house  and  had  a  big  drunk.  The  frolic  was  in- 
dorsed bjT  the  patrons  of  the  school,  and  afforded  a  good  deal  of 
fun."1 

Another  teacher  in  Schuyler  county  as  late  as  l^'1?,  was 
wallowed  in  the  snow  by  two  boys  until  he  agreed  to  treat  to  two 
gallons  of  whiskey* 

The  following  account  told  by  Dr.  Millard  is  perhaps  the 
latest  occurrence  of  this  practice.  This  was  in  Brown  county  in 
1844,  when  two  young  men  and  a  girl  determined  to  make  the  teach- 
er treat.   "The  girl  encouraged  the  young  men;  told  them  the  teach 
er  ought  to  treat ;   there  was  a  law  he  should  treat ;  her  father 
had  made  many  a  teacher  treat.  They  undertook  to  take  him  over 
the  hill  to  a  creek  half  a  mile  away.  He  fought  them  as  long  as 
he  could,  and,  when  he  recovered  his  strength,  renewed  the  strug- 
gle. At  last  they  gave  up,  tired  out.  But,  after  all,  he  thought 
best  to  treat  on  Christmas  day,  and,  at  the  cost  of  one  dollar, 
he  furnished  them  two  gallons  of  whiskey  and  two  pounds  of  sugar." 

1.  Leal,  T.  R.,  School  Report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Champaign  County,  Urbana,   Illinois,  137-1. 

2.  Samuel  Yillard,  Illinois  School  Report,   1883-4,  p.  CV1I. 
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Tire  Rough  School . 

Some tines  these  schools  were  very  rough.  The  big  hoys  often 

thought  it  their  duty  towlickwthe  school  master  and  drive  him 

away  before  the  term  was  over,  and  many  times  they  succeeded  in 

doing  so.  Sometimes  the  teacher  was  young  and  athletic  and  came 

out  victorious  in  the  struggle.  In  the  light  of  these  practices 

we  can  see  some  justification  in  the  liberal  use  of  the  ferule, 
in 

and  even^contests  of  a  pugilistic  nature.  As  mentioned  before  the 
use  of  the  rod  was  an  essential  no  less  in  importance  than  the 
ability  to  instruct.  The  maxim  was  that  "lickinr  and  larnin'  go 
together".  The  masters  ruled,  not  with  a  "  rod  of  iron",  but 
with  a  wand  of  hickory  four  feet  long;  yet  about  Christmas  time 
the  teachers  were  turned  out,  the  king  of    misrule  took  the  chair, 
and  lawlessness  prevailed.  These  contests  were  usually  of  a"rough- 
house  '-nature"  without  malice  on  either  side,  but  if  the  big  boys 
prevailed  t  her*  was  no  alternative  for  the  teacher  but  to  leave.1 

In  these  early  schools  a  custom  much  in  vogue  war>  Lhat  of 
"barring  out".  To  leave  out  an  account  of  this  indulgence  would 
be  an  omission  of  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  the  experiences  of 
the  early  schoolmaster.  This  was  the  initial  act  to  the  Christ- 
mas time  hostilities  between  the  master  and  the  pupils*  I  have 
already  incidentally  mentioned  this  practinc  in  connection  with 
the  frolic  in  Champaign  county  described  above.  The  following 
account  by  Dr.  'Villard^f urther  illustrates  the  working  principle 
of  the  game:   "A  few  days  before  Christmas,  a  teacher,  on  coming 
to  the  school  house,  finds  the  pupils  inside  in  full  force;  but 
admission  to  him  is  refused  unless  he  will  promise  to  treat  on 

1.  Dr.  Samuel  V'illard,  Illinois  School  Report,  1883-4,  r».  C'/I. 

2.  Ibid..  ,p.  CVII. 
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Christmas  day.  If  lie  tries  to  force  his  way,  he  finds  the  door 
effectually  harred.  A  small  hoy  is  sent  out  as  envoy,  conveying 
the  ultimatum  of  the  pupils.  The  teacher  has  heard  already  pre- 
liminary hints  that  the  teacher  who  will  not  treat  is  mean;  it 
is  very  likely  that  he  iias  found  such  a  notion  prevalent  among 
the  adults  of  tho  community,  who  thus  support  the  rehels.  If 
there  are  large  hoys  in  the  community  whose  strength  is  superior 
to  his,  he  may  as  well  give  up.... a  struggle  may  only  emphasize 
their  victory.  But  the  teacher  often  tries  to  maintain  his  dig- 
nity "by  force,  and  besieges  the  scliool  house.  Perhaps  he  goes 
upon  the  roof  and  tries  to  get  in  from  above  by  descending  the 
ample  chimney  or  tearing  up  the  roof.  To  anticipate  this  move, 
the  hesieged  have  a  good  fire  and  a  pile  of  straw  or  bay,  and 
meet  him  with  volumes  of  smoke  or  flame.  Sometimes,  if  the  teach- 
er is  bold  enough  to  go  down  with  almost  the  risk  of  life  itself, 
he  may  succeed;  hut  instead  he  may  find  himself  hut  a  Gulliver 
among  the  Lilliputians,  overpowered  by  numbers,  a  prisoner,  and 
bound  with  cords.  If  he  now  refuses,  he  is  taken  to  the  nearest 

pond  or  stream  and  ducked  until  he  yields". 

i 

X 

Mr.  R.  C.  Wright,  who  was  a  teacher  in  Champaign  county  in 
1833,  relates  the  following  story  about  a  Christmas  barring  out: 
"  The  scholars  got  possession  of  the  house  early  and  barred  the 
door.  The  floor  was  made  of  puncheons,  laid  about  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  was  not  finished  at  one  end.  The  teacher  was  de- 
termined to  get  possession  of  the  house,  and  he  at  once  proceed- 
ed to  burrow  under  the  outside  logs,  intending  to  crawl  up 
through  the  hole  in  the  floor,  but  no  sooner  did  he  show  him- 

1.  School  Report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Champaign  Co., 
for  the  year  1S74. 


onstrate  cube  root  with  one  hand  and  maintain  discipline  with  the 

other.  Ho  had  a  particular  fondness  of  mathematics  and  a  west 

1 

Point  idea  of  obedience  and  discipline. 

The  schools  were  supported  altogether  by  subscription.  Gen- 
erally the  teacher  himself  went  around  soliciting  the  parents 
to  subscribe  their  children.   .'/hen  the  required  number  was  obtain- 
ed the  school  was  begun.  A  definite  sum  was  generally  charged  for 
each  pupil,   the  rate  varying  from  one  dollar  to  two  and  a  half 
dollars  per  quarter.  Sometimes  a  definite  sum  was  agreed  upon 
for  a  terra  of  three  or  six  months .   In  the  latter  case  the  com- 
munity would  raise  the  money  and  send  as  many  children  as  they 
wished.  The  following  is  an  example  of  an  agreement  such  as  was 
common  in  these  subscription  schools:   "The  teacher  agrees  to 
teach  forty-five  scholars  for  a  term  of  six  monthe  for  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  or  he  shall  receive  twelve  dollars  ner  month  and 
board  round,  and  for  this  he  shall  instruct  twenty-two  children 
in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar;  or  he  shall 

keep  a  common  English  school  for  six  months  at  two  dollars  a  chil( 

o 

besides  board  and  lodging  in  the  homes  of  the  parents". > 

Tuition  was  often  merchandise  at  the  market  price.  One  teach- 
er would  sometimes  agree  to  accept  cattle,  mink  skins,  and  fence- 
rails;  another  would  agree  to  take  wheat,  bacon,  hogs,  wax,  tal- 
low, deer  skins,  wool? and  young  cattle  provided  they  were  deliv- 
ered at  his  home.  Mr.  Hoots  in  an  historical  sketch  of  the  early 
schools  in  Perry  county,  gives  a  copy  of  a  teacher's  contract  as 
follows : 

"Articles  of  agreement,  drawn  this  25th  day  of  May,  lST^, 
between  Allen  Earlier,   of  the  county  of  Tashington  and  State  of 

1.  Henry  Raab,  Schools  of  Old  Belleville,  in  the  Advocate. 

2.  Yells,  Tarly  Schools  of  Peoria,   p.  7. 
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Illinois  ,  of  the  one  part,  and  we,  the  undersigned,   of  said 
county  and  State,  witnesseth,   that  the  said  Parlier  hinds  him- 
self to  teach  a  school  of  spelling,  reading,  writing  and  the  fore 
going  rules  of  arithmetic,  for  a  term  of  three  months,  for  two 
dollars  per  quarter,  per  scholar,   said  Parlier  further  hinds  him- 
self to  keep  good  order  in  the  said  school,  will  teach  five  days 
in  each  week,  all  due  school  hours,  and  will  make  up  all  lost 
time,  except  muster  days,  and  will  set  up  with  twenty  scholars, 
the  suhscrihers  to     furnish  a  comfortable  house,  with  all  the 
conveniences  appertaining  thereto,   the  school  to  commence  as  soon 
as  the  house  is  fixed.  N.B. --Wheat,  pork,  hoes,  heeswax,  tallow, 
deer  skins,  wool  and  young  cattle,  all  of  which  will  he  taken  at 
the  market  price,  delivered  at  my  house,  at  the  expiration  of 
said  school,  day  and  date  ahove  written. 

(Suhscrihers'  names)  " Allen  Parlier." 

Dr.  'Jillard  remarks:   "The  reader  cannot  hut  notice  that,  de- 
spite the  legal  and  technical  style  of  the  document,   it  is  well 
that  Mr.  Parlier  did  not  add  grammar  to  the  list  of  -lis  subjects 
taught"^ 

In  the  ahove  contract  we  notice  the  provision  that  the 
teacher  was  t  o" hoard 'round1.'  This  was  the  general  custom  in  those 
days,  and  continued  to  he  for  many  years.  The  teacher  would  hoard 
for  a  week,  more  or  less,   with  one  family  or  patron  of  the  school 
and  for  a  like  period,  with  another.  These  bearding  places  were 
usually  in  the  "rough,   homely,  hut  hospitable  homes  of  the  pio- 
neer" .  These  homes  were  nearly  always  one  room  cabins  in  which 
a  family  of  perhaps  six  or  eight  cooked,  ato^and  slept. 

1.  Dr.  Samuel   ITillard,   in  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion's Report,  1382-4,   P.  CIV. 


Sometimes  there  was  a  loft  reached  by  a  ladder  where  the  hoys 
slept,  but  it  was  unusual  to  find  a  cabin  with  less  than  two  or 
three  beds  in  the  only  room.  One  of  these  early  teachers,   in  a 
letter  to  her  mother  in  one  of  the  eastern  states,  gives  her  ex- 
perience in  boarding* round  as  follows:     Mi  am  told  my  school  is 
a  large  one  for  this  place.   1  have  twenty-six  scholars,  most  of 
them  very  regular  in  attendance.  I  have  two  girls  and  four  boys, 
who  are  older  than  I  am,  but  they  are  very  well  behaved  and  seem 

desirous  to  learn,   i  board  this  week  with    ir.--  i'hey  are  nice 

people  and  seem  desirous  to  do  anything  they  can  to  make  me  com- 
fortable and  at  home . . . . I  have  a  nice  large  room  with  a  fire  in 
it,  all  to  myself. ..I  allow  Mrs.... to  cook  at  the  fire  in  my 
room,  I  also  allow  the  family  to  eat  there.  There  are  three  beds 
in  the  room  and  a  trundle  bed,  which  may  be  pulled  out  at  night. 
As  I  cannot  use  all  the  beds  myself,   I  have  concluded  to  allow 

Mr.  and  Mrs   to  sleep  in  one  of  them,  and  the  girls  to  sleep 

in  another,  as  I  do  not  want  to  disoblige  such  kind  patrons. 
For  dinner  to-day  (Sunday)  we  had  venison  and  corn  bread  and 
two  kinds  of  pie....  pumpkin  pie  and  Dutch  cheese .....  so  you 
see  I  live  like  a  nabob"! 

7.  Construction  of  School    louses . 
Buildings  constructed  expressly  for  school  purposes  were 
seldom  found  in  the  villages  and  towns  for  some  time  after  such 
settlements  were  established.  At  first,   in  these  communities, 

it  was  frequently  the  case  that  the  school  was  conducted  in  the 
house 

same ^ in  which  some  family  lived,  or,  if  the  house  was  Iso pre- 
1.    Tells,  Schools  and  Teachers  of  ^arly  Peoria,  p.  14. 


tentious  as  to  be  of  the  double »log»cabin  variety,  one  room  was 
given  up  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth,    ie  note  one  instance, 
perhaps  not  an  isolated  case,   in  which  the  mistress  of  the  house 
was  the  teacher  and  carried  on  her  home  duties  while  teaching. 
In  many  instances  the  church  or  court  house  served  the  purpose 
of  school  house  also.  In  Perry  county  the  sheriff  was  ordered 
by  the  court  to  rent  the  court  house  for  school  use.  The  rent 

was  fifty  cents  a  month.  In  Peoria  the  same  plan  was  followed 

1  2 
for  some  time,  as  well  as  in  De  Witt  and  Shelby  counties. 

In  the  country  the  log  Jiouse  first  made  its  appearance. 
But  here  for  a  while  it  was  not  unusual  to  find  a  deserted  lo 
cabin  or  kitchen  or  smoke  house  pressed  into  the  service  or  the 
school  Jumse .  Sometimes  an  old  fort  or  block  house  ;vas  utilized 
for  the  purpose.  But  generally  when  a  adequate      number  of  set- 
tlers had  located  sufficiently  near  each  other  to  have  a  school, 


.as  soon  as  they  had  constructed  their  log- cabins  to  live  in  and 
had  cleared  their  little  agricultural  patches,  the  log  school 
house  immediately  appeared  amfet  the  scene.   It  is  impossible, 
by  use  of  mere  words,  to  describe  the  grotesque  architecture  of 
these  humble  institutions  of  learning  in  a  manner  appreciable 
to  the  youth  of  to-day.  Dr.  Samuel  Willard,  himself  a  leading 
educator  in  Illinois  for  many  years,  has  given  us  a  most  vivid 
picture  of  the  f  irclt  school -houses .  This  historical  sketch  of 
Dr.    fillard  is  based  upon  personal  observations  and  individual 

research  and  is  doubtless  the  most  authentic  description  to  be 
obtained.   I  can  do  no  better  than  to  let  him  tell  his  own  story. 
1.  Veils,  Schools  and  Teachers  of  Early  I'eoria,  p.  ?1« 
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It  is  as  follows: 

"For  the  first  school  house,  the  settlers  met  with  a 

yoke  or  twn  of  oxen,  with  axes,  a  saw  and  an  auger;  no  other 

tools  were  necessary,  though  a  frow  or  tool  for  splitting  out 

clapboards  was  desirable.  The  first  settlements  were  never  in 

the  open  prairies,  but  always  on  the  skirts  of  the  timber  lands 

or  in  the  woods;  the  school  honse  has  the  sa"e  location.  Trees 

were  cut  from  the  public  lands;  rough  trimmed  and  unhewn,  they 

were  put  together  to  make  a  log  house,  generally  sixteen  feet 

2 

square;  a  hole  was  cut  on  one  side     for  the  door;  a  larger  hole 
on  the  other  side  to  allow  the  building  of  an  outdoor  chimney. 
The  roof  was  made  of  clapboards,  roughly  split  out,  which  were 
held  in  place  by  'weight  poles'   laid  on  the  end  of  the  clap- 
boards and  secured  by  pins  or  otherwise.  Three  or  four  days' 

labor  might  be  enough  to  do  all  this  and  build  a  chimney  and 

a. 

the  furniture;  the  walls  and  roof,  with  a  fairly  numerous  com- 
pany, would  require  but  the  second  day*  Generally  such  a  house 
had  no  atom  of  iron  in  its  structure:  all  was  wood  and  stone. 
We  read  of  one  made  of  gum  logs  that  sent  forth  sprouts  and 
twigs  after  the  house  was  built;  of  another,  which  was  use'7  with- 
out door  or  window,   or  chinking. 

"The  next  step  was   '   chinking  and  d&nbing' .  The  snaces  be- 
tween the  logs  were  filled  out  with  chips  and  bits  of  wood; 
then  clay  or  surface  mud  was  daubed  upon  this  filling,  both  in- 

1.  Some  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  early  school-houses  men- 
tion the"frowMas  one  of  the  indispensable  tools  used  in  split- 
ting out  clapboards  for  roofing  the  house  and  making  the  doors. 
Not  many  of  the  people  of  to-day  wi&to  fe+w  loo 'it  i-H^r  iqhatffihis 
tool  looks  like.  The  author  of  this  sketch  very  clearly  under- 
stands its  use  for  he  has  many  times  used  it.. 

2 •  These  openings  were  in  the  gable  sides  of  the  house. 
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side  and  outside,  until  all  openings  were  closed,  and  light  and 
weather  excluded.  Not  lfcnf requent ly  this  work  would  he  done  by 
pupils  and  teacher.  On  at  least  one  side  the  space  between  t to 
logs  would  he  left  open  to  admit  light;  and  this  window  would  be 
closed  hy  greased  paper  to  exclude  the  rain  and  snow;  or  a  plank 
of  hewed  'puncheon'  might  he  hun-r  so  as  to  act  as  a  shutter. 
Sometimes  a  few  small  panes  of  glass  were  set  in  the  opening.  A 
school  house  in  Schuyler  county,   in  1835,  had  leather  flaps  for 
shutters.   It   is  noted  as  a  great  rartty  thai  a  school  house  in 
Edwards  county  had  a  real  glass  window  as  early  as  1824 .  Some- 
times  no  opening  was  left;  or  it  proved  insufficient,  and  a  part 
of  the  roof  was  left  moveable,   so  as  to  he  raised  on  dark  days. 
The  door  was  made  of  clapboards  or  slabs  snlit  thin,  put  together 
with  wooden  pins ;  and  it  was  hung  on  wooden  hinges  that  creaked 
distressingly.  Generally  the  floor  was  the  natural  earth;  or  per- 
haps a  layer  of  firmer  clay  was  laid  and  packer!  down  hard.  Sore- 
times  a  floor  of  puncheon  (  that  is  of  logs  split  and  hewed  some- 
what smooth  on  the  inner  side)  was  laid;  such  a  luxury  belonged 
to  the  more  ambitious  houses.  One  old  man  remembers  such  a  floor 
in  the  school  house  of  his  early  days,   set  up  so  far  from  the 
ground  that  the  pigs  occupied  the  under  space,  and,  as  he  hu- 
morously says,  raised  sometimes  a  racket  and  some tines  the  floor. 

"  A  ceiling  under  the  roof  was  another  luxury;  if  made, 
more  clapboards  stretched  from  joist  to  joist:  or,   ifc  at  least 
one  case,  bark  from  the  linden  tree  was  used,  and  earth  was 
spread  on  this  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  chimney  was  large,  six 
feet  or  more  in  width,  set  outside  the  house;  it  was  even  made  so 
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wide  as  to  occupy  all  of  one  end  of  the  house.  Sometimes  there 
was  no  chimney;  a  hole  was  left  in  the  roof  in  Greek  and  Roman 
fashion,  and  a  board  was  provided  to  be  set  up  on  the  windward 
side  of  the  opening,  and  shifted  from  side  to  side  as  the  wind 
might  vary.  The  chimney  was  built  of  small  poles,  and  topped  out 
with  sticks  split  to  the  size  of  an  inch  or  two  square,  laid 
up  in  log  house  fashion;  then  its  chinks  were  filled  with  mud. 
Inside,  a  liberal  bank  of  sod  was  laid  to  protect  it?  woodworks 
from  the  fire;  or,  with  great  labor,   oftentimes  stone  was  pro- 
cured for  that  purpose.  We  read  or  a  house  which  had  a  ceiling 
with  a  chimney  starting  from  the  joists,   and  thus  built  Inside 
the  house;  this  gave  access  to  three  sides  of  the  fire,  "tones 
or  logs  were  used  for  andirons;  clapboard  was  the  shovel;  tongs, 
there  were  none.  The  fire  must  be  kindled  by  the  aid  of  flint, 
steel  and  tinder,   or  coals  must  be  brought  from  the  nearest 
farm  house.  Firewood  was  cut  four  feet  or  more  in  length,  and 
was  generally  green,  fresh  from  the  woods".1 

_8.  The  Equipment  of  School-h  ->use . 
The  equipment,  like  the  school-house,  was  the  simplest  pos- 
sible. Seats  for  the  pupils  were  made  of  puncheons,  or  moderate— 

and 

sized  trees  cut  to  the  desired  length,   split  in  half , /hewed  on 

the  split  side  with  a  broad-axe  to  as  smooth  a  surface  as  pos- 

were  then 

sible;  tU44  round  legs /set  into  two- inch  auger  holes  bored  ob- 
liquely. Writing  desks  for  the  older  pupils  were  made  by  boring 

holes  slanting  downward  into  the  walls  of  the  house,   into  which 
supports  were  driven, and  a  broad  puncheon, dressed  as  smoothly 
as  possible,  on  the  top  surface,  was  fastened  in  place  by  means 
1.  Willard,  in  Illinois  School  Report  of  1883-4,  p.  C-Cl. 
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of  shoulders  cut  on  the  lower  end  of  the  supports.  When  writing, 
the  pupils  sat  with  their  faces  toward  the  wall,  at  other  times 
they  had  their  backs  to  their  desks.  One  writer  jocosely  remarks 
of  these  seats  in  front  of  the  desks,  that  "they  were  like  those 
of  a  railway  car,  springy  and  reversible,  only  the  hoys  did  the 
springing  and  reversing""!  An  old  split-bottom  chair  for  the  teach- 
er; a  water  pail  or  "piggin"  and  a  gourd  for  drinking  purposes; 
and  a  shelf  on  which  the  master  kept  his  scanty  supply  of  books 
and  the  pupils  their  pens  and  ink,  completed  the  equipment  of  the 
room. 

Such  were  the  school  houses  and  their  equipment  in  the  days 
of  our  grandfathers— "those  good  old  days!"  Perhaps  nothing  bet- 
ter demonstrates  our  rapid  development  than  the  growth  and  im- 
provemcnt  nY  nun  n 3  u  ifliu  0f  public  schools.  There  remain  to  be  de- 
scribed the  plan  and  organization,  courses  of  instruction,  and 
methods  of  teaching  employed  in  these  pioneer  schools. 

9  .  Organization. 
The  individual  pupil  was  the  unit  of  organization  in  these 
schools.  Only  in  spelling  could  there  be  anything  resembling 
class  organization.  In  the  spelling  classes  there  was  the  monot- 
onous repetition  of  standing  in  line  and  spelling  orally  the 
words  pronounced  by  the  teacher.  Words  were  given  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occurred  in  the  book,  and  usually  each  pupil  would 

study  only  the  words  which  would  come  to  him  in  turn.  The  words 
were 

/carefully  counted  beforehand,  and  when  the  teacher  was  readv 
to  give  the  word,  the  pupil  at  the  head  of  the  class  would,  be- 
fore it  was  given,  spell  the  first  word,  the  next  pupil  the  next 

1.  Samuel  tfillard,  Personal  Reminiscences  in  Illinois,   in  the 
Historical  Library  of  Illinois,  No.  11,  p.  G4. 


word,  and  so  on  around  the  class,    '/'hen  a  word  was  missed  by  one 
pupil  and  the  next  pupil  spelled  it,  the  two  would  change  places. 
This  was  called  "turning  down". 


The  "loud"  school  was  common,  oft-  ough  not  the  exclusive  prac- 
tice. In  some  instances  a  special  period  was  given  for  "loud" 
study.  In  these  schools  each  pupil  was  expected  to  study  his 
lessons  aloud,  and  lie  was  not  considered  studying  at  all  unless 
he  did  so.  "All  things  arc  going  on  at  once;  one  is  going  over 
his  spelling  lesson;  b-a,  ha,  k-e-r,  ker,  baker;  c-i,  ci,  d-e-r, 
der,  cider;  another  rehearses  the  multiplication  table;  another 
shouts  from  the  "Columbian  Uritor"   'My  name  is  Norval';  another 
is  conning  his  lesson  in  the  New  Testament  as  if  he  read  the  . 
Lord's  Prayer  'hollored  be  Thy  name';  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
din  of  such  a  bedlam  may  be  heard  the  masculine  bass  of  the  teach 
er  raised  for  reproof,  correction, "and  instruction."  Sometimes 
the  school  was  opened  in  the  morning  with  formal  Scripture  read- 
ing and  prayer,  otherwise  everything  was  chaos,  "without  form 
and  void" . 


Spelling,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  far  as  the 
rule  of  three"  were  usually  the  only  subjects  taught  in  these 
early  schools.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  no  classes  were  organized 
neither  .vas  there  any  uniformity  of  text  books.  Each  pupil  took 
to  school,  for  the  preparation  of  his  lessons,   such  books  as 
could  be  found  in  his  father's  log  cabin.  Looks  were  scarce  and 
very  dear;  a  single  copy  of  Dillworth's  "New  Guide  to  the  English 


10.  The  Loud  School. 


11 .  The  Course  of  Study. 


1.  Or.  Samuel  Millard,  in  111.  School  Report  for  1883-4,  p.CVI 


Tongue",  one  of  the  popular  spelling  hooks  of  that  day,  was  one 
dollar.  Webster's  speller,   "Old  Blue  Back",  as  it  was  called, 
was  also  a  favorite,  because  it  was  "a  dictionary  without  defin- 
itions". A  single  copy  of  Dillworth's     speller,  which  also  served 
for  a  primer,  was  usually  handed  down  to  the  next  generation  or 
two,  and  viras  used  even  after  it  had  become  badly  soiled  and  torn 
and  the  leaves  perforated  by  the  pointer  in  the  places  where  the 
hard  words  Tore. 

Sifter  the  speller  or  "spell  book",  as  Horace  Mann  called  it, 


child  was  compelled  to  read  without  in  the  slightest  degree  com- 
prehending the  contents.  Sonet ines , as  a  means  of  diversion, a  less- 
on would  be  given  from  the  Old  Testament  for  cusy  reading.  The 
following  lesson, assigned  to  a  little  fellow, from  the  book  of 
Daniel,   is  typical  of  the  pedagogical  sense  of  the  early  school- 


master i  "Partly  by  cpnllir;^  out  the  words,  and  partly  by  the  aid 
of  a  school  follow,  he  Cthe  lad}  had  made  tolerable  progress  in 
pronouncing  the  "hard  words*  and  proper  names  through  eleven 
verses.  In  the  twelfth  verse  he  met  the  formidable  obstruction 
of  the  three  Hebrew  names,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  which 
he  could  not  surmount.  The  master  was  petulant,  surly,  and  utter- 
ed a  series  of  strange  sounds,   in  jabbering  Irish,  which  the  poor 
afflicted  pupil  could  neither  understand  nor  imitate.  ?Ie  did  his 
very  best  to  pronounce  these  names  in  the  way  the  master  ordered, 
and  was  dismissed  with  the  formidable  threat  of  a  * striped  jacket 
the  next  day  if  he  forgot  them.  Next  day  cane, and  the  little  fel- 

1.  J.  M«  Peck,  Father  Clark,  p.  242. 


came  the  New  Testament,  or  some 


2.  I bid,, p.  240-241. 
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low  was  in  his  seat,  toiling  at  his  lesson,  for  he  really  tried 
to  learn.  His  turn  came  to  'say  his  lesson*,  and  he  stood  beside 
the  master  in  a  tremor  that  shook  his  little  frame  and  the  per- 
spiration streaming  down  his  cheeks.  His  lesson  commenced  with 
the  thirteenth  verse.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  one  of  the  long  words 
that  had  gone  the  round  of  school  on  divers  occasions,  and  lit- 
tle Tommy,  as  he  was  familiarly  called  in  the  family  circle, 
had  mastered  that  before  the  stupid  master  had  put  him  into  the 
book  of  Daniel.  lie  read  two  lines  distinctly  with  a  tremulous 
voice,  for  the  threat  of  a  'striped  jacket '  had  not  escaped  his 
memory,  when  he  stopped  suddenly.    'Th'read  on1,  sounded  in  Ms 
ears  like  the  crack  of  the  hazel;   'why  don't  ye  th'read  on,  ye 
spalpeen',  came  again  with  the  expectation  of  the  whip.  The  trem- 
bling pupil,  unable  to  recollect  or  repeat  anything,  burst  into 

tears  and  sobs,  and  made  an  effort  to  explain  his  inability  

'.Thy  here  .are  these  three  fellows  again,  and  I  don't  know  them'. 
Master  Halfpenny  for  once  was  disarmed.  There  was  so  much  sim- 
plicity and  honest  effort  in  the  boy  that  the  master  made  a  kind 
effort  to  relieve  his  pupil.   'Why,  boy,  cannot  ye  mind  th'em? 
They  ar'  Mister  Shaderack,  Me s -hack,  and  Abed-ye-go.  Now  ye  mout 
go  on  with  y'r  lesson;  and  don't  ye  miss'em  agin". 

Writing  was  accomplished  under  the  most  difficult  circumstan- 
ces. Only  paper  of  the  coarsest  kind,  "the  refuse  of  old  stores 
and  printing  offices,  sold  at  auction,  was  brought  to  this  front- 
ier". From  this  copy  books  were  made,  and  ruled  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  lead  pounded  to  a  point  and  a  straight-edged  piece  of 

wood  for  a  ruler.  Ink  made  of  copperas  and  galls  from  the  native 
oak,  and  penis  made  from  the  goose's  quills , completed  the  outfit. 


—  >u  — 

Arithmetic  was  the  favorite  study  of  the  pupils.  The 
ir.ost  exciting  feature  of  the  "general  exercises",  which  occurred 
weekly,  usually  on  Fridays  afternoon,  consisted  in  a  free-for-all 
drill  in  mental  arithmetic.  The  teacher  "gave  out  lists  of  num- 
bers, beginning  with  the  easy  ones  and  speaking  slowly;  each 
succeeding  list  he  dictated  more  rapidly  and  with  ever-increas- 
ing complications  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication. and 
division,  until  he  was  at  last  giving  them  out  faster  than  he 
could  talk.  One  by  one  the  pupils  dropped  out  of  the  contest  with 
despairing  faces"!  The  only  text-book  in  general  use  was  that  of 
.Nicholas  Pike.  This  text  held  sway  for  several  years,  being  fi- 
nally displaced  by  that  of  R.  C.  Smith. 

The  branches  thus  described  were  the  only  ones  commonly 
taught  in  the  schools  during  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter, 
although  surveying,  navigation, and  science  were  taught  in  a  kind 
of  seminary  as  early  as  180C  near  the  present  city  of  Belleville. 
Mr.  Reynolds, of  whom  mention  has  been  made,  was  a  pupil  in  this 
school  and  has  the  following  to  sajr  in  regard  to  it: 

"In  the  school  near  my  father* s,  the  teacher  was  unable  to 
instruct  any  of  his  students  in  the  higher  branches  of  mathemat- 
ics or  the  sciences  and  I  made  arrangements,  with  the  consent  of 
my  father,  that  1  should  attend  during  the  winter  of  1806  and 
1307,  a  good  school,  taught  by  a  competent  teacher.  This  school 
was  situated  a  few  miles  north  of  the  present  city  of  Relleville, 
on  the  land  of  the  present  Mr.  Schreader.  I  have  often  examined 
with  deep  feeling  the,  tumuli  of  earth  where  this  school  house 
once  stood.  I  revere  the  sight  with  the  same  feelings  as  the  Jew 

1.  V/ells,  Schools  and  Teachers  of  Early  Peiria,  p.  ^5. 

?.   Up  o-re  o,  c,  p ,  fjff  1. 1. 1  foment   of   minnia,    I.  17'>,   


in  ancient  times  did  the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

"At  this  seminary  I  studied  land  surveying  and  navigation. 
I  attended  also  to  reading,  spelling  and  writing.   I  became  well 
accomplished  in  the  general  principles  of  the  mathematics,  and 
particularly  in  the  science  of  land  survrying.  My  father  procured 
for  me  a  survej'or's  compass,  and  i  learned  both  the  theory  and 
practice  of  surveying.  My  compass  and  mathematics  books  I  retain 
to  this  day.  I  studied  the  various  branches  of  the  mathematics 
an"  sciences,  until  I  calculated  an  almanac,  but  it  was  never 
printed. .. .At  this  school  where  I  studied  surveying  I  also  learn- 
ed bookkeeping,  of  which  I  thought  very  little.  My  writing  in 
this  study  improved  my  penmanship,  but  I  think  not  much  my  knowl- 
edge . 

Such  were  the  beginnings  of  education  in  the  early  days 
of  Illinois.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  little  log  school  house 
of  the  pioneer,  with  its  puncheon  floor,  mud  and  stick  chimney 
and  greased  paper  for  windows,  to  the  magnificent  school  build- 
ings of  to-day;  from  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  two  or  three 
subjects  then,  to  that  of  the  enriched  curricula  now;  from  the 
private  little  units  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  prairies, 
to  our.  .present  well  organized  system  of  public  education  e?ct  end- 
ing to  every  child  of  the  Commonwealth*  But  all  beginnings  are 
difficult.  In  1810,  Illinois  had  a  population  of  12,282,  snarse- 
ly  scattered  over  the  southern  half  of  its     area.  These  pioneers 
were  not  slow  to  see  the  value  of  the  fundamentals  of  education, 
and  from  their  scanty  means  did  what  they  could  toward,  the  in- 
struction of  their  children.  Soor.  after  the  home  was  erected  and 
the  first  few  acres  prepared  for  the  plow,  the  school  house  ap- 
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peared  on  the  scene.  Before  sketching  further  the  histor 
the  development  of  the  schools  let  us  see  what  legislati 
visions  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  syst 


CHAPTER  III 

LEGISLAT I VE  D:<] \TELOPMENT 
(If 87-1855) 

The  great  epochs  in  the  school  history  or  Illinois  are 
the  years  17S7,  1825,  1841,  134-5,  and  1855.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  chapter  to  trace  the  activities  clustered  around  these  dates 
and  to  indicate  the  evolution  of  the  prevailing  conception  of 
education  from  the  idea  that  "anyone  can  teach  little  children 
well  enough"  to  the  idea  that  "to  enjoy  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  a  great  democratic  society  and  to  be  an  efficient  member  in 
that  society  there  must  be  an  enlightened  citizenship,  and  that 
to  this  end  the  best  schools  possible  must  be  provided  and  spec- 
ially skilled  teachers  must  be  employed".  The  wheels  of  legisla- 
tive machinery  seem  to  have  moved  at  first  very  slowly  and  with 
considerable  friction.  Democratic  government  was  yet  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage.  The  first  Illinois  law  that  provided  a  system 
of  free  schools  seems  crude,  in  the  light  of  the  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years,  which  have  elapsed  since  its  passage.  Progressive 
school  legislation  was  at  first  very  slow,  and  remissness  in 
duty,  carelessness,  apathy,  and  ignorance  must  be  recorded  against 
our  early  law  makers. 

A.  THE  ORDINANCE  OF  1737. 
The  foundation  for  the  broad  policy  of  popular  education 
and  the  beginning  of  the  free^school  and  university  system  of  the 
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wcst  had  its  origin  in  the  Ordinance  of  1737.  Because  of  the 
wise  provisions  laid  down  and  the  liberal  terms  for  the  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  of  those  who  were  to  become  citizens  of  this 
territory,  the  document  has  been  justly  considered  on* of  the 
most  momentous     in  our  history.  It  was  the  consummation  of  the 
greatest  thought  and  effort  of  the  ,very  earnest    thinkers  of  the 
time,  and  laid  down  a  series  of  fundamental  principles  of  great 
significance,  among  which  is  the  recognition  tflat  religion,  mor- 
ality, and  knowledge  are  necessary  to  good  government  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  In  recognition  of  this  principle,  it  was 
provided  that  schools  and  the  means  of  education  should  forever 
be  encouraged.  In  the  year  17S5,  Congress  had  passed  an  ordinance 
for  the  disposition  of  the  lands  in  the  western  territory}  This  f 
ordinance  contained  a  number  of  important  provisions,  and  was  ^ 
the  origin  of  the  admirably  complete  and  simple  land  system, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  townships  six  miles 
square,  each  of  which  should  be  divided  into  thirty-six  sections 
one  mile  square.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  section  num- 
bered sixteen  in  every  townshin  should  be  reserved  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  schools  within  the  township,  and  further  pro- 
vision was  expressly  made  for  the  setting  aside  of  two  townships 
for  a  university  and  a  section  in  each  township  for  the  support 
of  religion.  This  Ordinance  was  a  great  state  paper  and  to  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Dane  and  others,  under  whose  influence  and  lead- 
ership the  document  was  provided,  the  friends  of  public  education 
owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

1.  Journals  of  Congress,  May  20,  1785. 


1 .  Jefferson's  Plan  for  Virginia. 
In  order  to  understand  better  the  importance  the  "Fath- 
ers" of  the  Constitution  attached  to  public  education,  it  will 
be  well,  perhaps,   to  review  briefly  some  of  the  policies  held 
by  them. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  French  idea  of  educational  ad- 
ministration by  the  state,  rather  than  the  doctrine  of  natur- 
alism, became  influential  in  this  country  at  this  period  and 
dominated  the  actions  of  the  "Fathers"  in  their  liberal  provis- 
ions for  "the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge" «  However 
this  may  be,  we  are  not  surprised  that  Jefferson  should  have 
been  one  of  the  first  Americans  to  respond  to  this  influence. 
But  Jefferson  drew  suggestions  from  a  wide  ranee  of  conferences 
and  readings,  and  his  ideas  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  merely  a 
working  out  of  the  French  schemes.   He  learned  from  Switzerland, 
Scotland,  Old  and  New  England,  and  many  other  sources,  and  re- 
acted vigorously  on  all  that  came  to  him.  Of  all  the  public  men 
of  the  Constitutional  period,  Jefferson  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est champion  of  state  administration  of  education.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  revise  the  school  laws  of  Virgin- 
ia, he  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  state  as  early  as 
1779,  a  comprehensive  bill  "for  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge "*  The  following  quotation  from  this  bill  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  purpose  and  means  of  providing  an  adequate  sys- 
tem, of-  state  education: 

"Whereas  it  appeareth  that  however  certain  forms  of 
government  are  better  calculated  than  others  to  ?^rotect  indi- 
1.  Writings  of  Jefferson,  Edition  by  Ford,  p.  220, 
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viduals  in  the  free  experience  of  their  natural  rights  and  arc 
at  the  same  time  themselves  better  guarded  against  degeneracy, 
yet  experience  hath  shown,  that  even  under  the  best  forms,  those 
entrusted  with  power  have,   in  time,  and  by  slow  operations,  per- 
verted into  tttjanny;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  most  effectual 


means  of  preventing  this  would  be,   to  illuminate,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  minds  of  the  people  at  large,  and  more  especially 
to  give  them  knowledge  of  those  facts,  which  history  exhibiteth, 
that,  possessed  thereby  of  the  experience  of  other  ages  and  coun- 
tries, they  may  be  enabled  to  know  ambition  under  all  its  shapes, 
and  prompt  to  exert  their  natural  powers  to  defeat  its  purposes; 
and  whereas  it  is  generally  true  that  that  people  will  be  hapiest 


whose  laws  are  best,  and  are  best  administered,  and  that  laws 
will  be  wisely  formed,  and  honestly  administered,  in  proportion 
as  those  who  form  and  administer  them  are  wise  and  honest;  whence 
it  becomes  expedient  for  promoting  the  public  happiness  that 
those  persons  whom  nature  hath  endowed  with  genius  and  virtue, 
should  be  rendered  by  liberal  education  worthy  to  receive,  and 
able  to  guard  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  that  they  should  be  called  to 
that  charge  without  regard  to  wealth,  birth  or  other  accidental 
condition  or  circumstance;  but  the  indulgence  of  the  greater 
number  disabling  them  from  so  educating,  at  their  own  expence, 
those  of  their  children  whom  nature  hath  fitly  formed  and  dis- 
posed to  become  useful  instruments  for  the  public,  it  is  better 
that  such  should  be  sought  for  and  educated  at  the  common  expence 
of  all,  than  that  the  happiness  of  all  should  be  confined  to  the 
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weak  or  wicked" . 

This  bill  proposed  that  every  county  in  Virginia  should 
he  laid  off  into  small  districts  five  or  six  miles  square,  des- 

U  (I 

ignated  by  the  old  term  hundreds,  and  that  there  should  be  estab- 
lished in  each  of  these  smaller  districts  a  school  for  teaching 

reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  These  schools  virere  to  be  suppoi 

h  k 

ted  by  the  people  of  the  hundred  and  all  the  children  were^pcr- 
mitted  to  attend  for  a  period  of  three  years  free,  and  as  much 

-fix.  , 

longer  as  they  wished  to  pay  for  .Vs..  There  was  further  to  be  a 

fx 

visitor  over  these  schools,  who  was  to  appoint  annually  oneboy 
of  the  best  promise  in  each  school  from  among  those  whose  par- 
ents were  unable  to  send  them  to  a  higher  school  for  a  better 
education.  For  the  purpose  of  further  preparation  of  these  boys 
of  promise,  who  had  thus  been  chosen  by  the  visitor,  there  was 
to  be  a  provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  twenty  grammar 
schools  in  the  different  parts  of  the  state,  for  teaching  Latin, 
Greek,  geography,  and  the  higher  brandies  of  numerical  arithme- 
tic. 

The  ultimate  result  of  this  scheme  of  education,  as  pro- 

posed  by  Jefferson,  would  \fc^the  education  of  "all  the  children 

of  all  the  people"in  the  state  in  reading^  writing,  and  common 

arithmetic;  turning  out  k«  annually  of  superior  talent,  well 

A 

taught  in  Greek,  Latin,  geography,  and  the  higher  branches  of 
arithmetic;  turning  out  yet  ten  others,  of  still  superior  abil- 
ities, who  should  have  added  to  their  learning  such  branches  of 
science  as  they  were  capable  of  acquiring;  fctre  furnishing  to 
the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens  convenient  schools  at  which  they 
could  educate  their  children  at  their  own  expense. 


Although  Jefferson's  scheme  was  not  enacted  into  law  in 
its  entirety,  it  led  to  better  and  more  liberal  provisions  Tor 
education  in  his  own  state  and,  in  a  modified  form,  was  incor- 
porated into  the  Ordinance  of  17S7  and  again  into  the  enabling 
acts  for  admitting, states d which  were  formed  out  of  th£i. Terri- 
tory#  into  tJio  Uwiott^  Of  all  w4y^purposeG/  jJ*  fahij  1  t»»»,  none  is 
more  important,  than  that  of  "rendering  the  people  the  safe,  as 
they  are  the  ultimate,  guardians  of  their  own  liberty". 
2 .  Pope \ a  Services  for  "ducat  ion . 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  people  of  Illinois  are  great- 
ly indebted  to  Nathaniel  Pope  for  the  liberal  provision  for  free 
schools  in  these  large  reservations  of  land  made  by  Congress. 
This  statement,  however,  is  erroneous,  for,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  Congress  in  1785,  under  the  leadership  of  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison, Dane,  and  others,  passed  an  act  providing  for  such  reser- 
vations. These  Provisions  were  again  made  in  the  Ordinance  of 
1737  and  confirmed  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1789? 

Illinois,  however,  is  indebted  to  Pope  in  another  natter 

3 

of  considerable  importance.     Pope  was  a  territorial  delegate  to 
Congress  from  Illinois  at  the  time  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
enabling  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois  to  form  a  state 
government.  He  at  this  time  secured  an  ammendment  by  which  the 
northern  boundary  of  our  state  was  fixed  at  its  present  location 

instead  of  along  a  line  running  west  from,  the  south  end  of  Lake 

1.  Writings  of  Jefferson,  by  Ford,  pp.  220-29. 
?.  .McLaughlin,  A.  C,  The  Confederation  and  the  Constitution, 
edited  by  A.B.  H*art,  p.  125. 

3.  Bogges^  Settlement  of  Illinois,  p.  110. 
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Michigan,   thus  securing  to  Illinois,   territory  containing  now 
more  than  one-third  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  State 
and  great  commercial  gate-way  to  the  West.  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Pope  rendered  valuable  service  for  the  cause  of  education  by  se- 
curing an  amendment  to  the  Enabling  Act  f ov  Illinois  by  which 
•fee  secured,  in  round  numbers,  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  five  per  cent  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands. 
It  was  originally  provided  in  the  Enabling  Act  for  Illinois,  as 
it  had  been  in  the  case  of  both  Ohio  and  Indiana,  at  the  time 
of  their  admission  into  the  Union  in  1303  and  1S1G  respectively, 


that  five  per  cent  of  the  netjproceeds  from  the  future  sale  of 


all  public  lands  within  the  boundary  of  the  State  should  be  i — 
served  for  the  building  of  roads  and  canals.  The  change  in  this 
provision  is  indicated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  Annals 
of  the  Fifteenth  Congress,  April  4,  1818: 

"Mr.  Pope  moved  further  to  amend  the  bill,  by  striking  out 
that  part  which  appropriated  the  state's  proportion  of  tho  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  construction  of  roads 
and  canals  in  said  State,  and  to  insert  the  following: 

'Mr.  Pope  said,  that  the  fund  proposed  to  be  applied  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning  had,  in  the  other  new  states,  been 
devoted  to  roads;  but  its  application  had,  it  was  believed,  not 
been  productive  of  the  good  anticipated;  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  been  exhausted  on  local  and  neighborhood  objects,  by  its  dis 
tribution  among  the  counties,  according  to  their  respective  rep- 
resentation in  the  legislature.  The  importance  of  education  in 
1.  W.L.  Pillsbury,   Illinois  School  Report,   1885-6,  p.  CVI. 


a  Republic,  he  said,  was  universally  acknowledged;  and  that  no 
immediate  aid  could  be  derived  in  new  counties  from  waste  land 
was  not  less  obvious ;  and  that  none  would  be  provided  in  a  new 
state,  the  history  of  western  states  too  clearly  proved.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Mr.  Pope  said  nature  had  left  little  to  be  done 
in  the  proposed  state  of  Illinois,  in  order  to  have  the  finest 
roads  in  the  world.  Besides  the  roads  would  be  made  by  the  inhal 
itants  as  they  became  useful,  because  the  benefits  were  immedi- 
ate; but  not  so  with  the  endowments  for  schools.  The  effects  of 
these  institutions  were  too  remote.  The  lands  on  the  roads  were 
generally  private  before  the  opening  of  the  roads;  and  the  ben- 
efit resulting  to  the  United  States  from  the  stipulation  would 
be  found  alone  the  exemption  from  taxation,  for  five  years,  of 
lands  sold  in  state. 

This  motion  was  agreed  to  without  debate".  ^ 


Hence  this  donation  by  the  Federal  government  of  www p  pet 
cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  sold  within  the 
state,  together  with  section  sixteen  in  every  township  ami  the 
seminary  reserve  of  "Town  5  N.,  Range  >V.  of  3rd  Principal  Meri- 
dian", constituted  a  total  reservation  of  a  little  over  one- 
eighteenth  of  all  the  public  lands  in  Illinois  to  be  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  education. 


Another  matter  pertaining  to  education  to  which  the  terri- 
tory of  Illinois  was  a  party  should  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection. At  the  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Iridi- 


3 •  Illinois  Helps  Establish  Indiana  University. 


1.  Annals  of  the  Fifteenth  Congress,  April  4th,  1818 
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ana  Territory,  held  in  the  village  of  Vincennes  in  L806,  an  act 
was  passed  for  the  establishment  of  a  University.  Since  Illinois 
was  at  this  time  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory  and  the  said  act 
was  doubtless  passed  by  the  help  of  our  delegates,  and  bears  the 
signatures,  in  addition  t6  that  of  Governor  Tilliam  Henry  Harri- 
son, of  Jesse  B.  Thomas,  speaker  of  the  House  cf  representatives , 
and  P.Menard,  President  pro  tern  of  the  Legislative  Council,  both 
of  whom  were  Illinois  men,  we  may  justly  claim  that  this  act  be- 
longs, in  part  at  least,  to  Illinois  history.  The  importance  that 
was  attached  to  sue'1  an  inst  itution  of  learning  at  this  time  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas  the  independence,  happiness,  and  energy  of  every 
republic  depends  (  under  the  influence  of  the  destinies  of  Heaven) 
upon  the  wisdom,  virtue,  talents,  and  energy  of  its  citizens  ami 
rulers . 

"And, whereas ,  science,  literature,  and  the  liberal  arts 
contribute  in  an  eminent  degree  to  improve  those  qualities  and 
acquirements . 

"And,  whereas,  learning  hath  ever  been  found  the  ablest 
advocate  of  genuine  liberty,  the  best  supporter  of  rational  re- 
ligion, and  the  source  of  the  only  rational  and  imperishable 
glory  which  nations  can  acquire. 

"And  forasmuch  as  literature  and  philosophy  furnish  the 
most  pleasing  and  useful  occupations,  in  proving  and  varying  the 
enjoyments  of  prosperity,  affording  relief  under  pressure  of  mis- 
fortune, and  hope  and  consolation  in  the  hours  of  death. 

"And  considering  that  in  a  commonwealth,  where  the  humblest 
citizen  may  be  elected  to  the  highest  public  office,  and  where 
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the  Heaven  born  prerogative  of  the  right  to  elect,  and  to  reject, 
is  retained  and  secured  to  the  citizens,  the  knowledge  is  requi- 
site for  a  magistrate  and  elector  should  be  widely  diffused" . 

Then  follow  the  provisions  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  the  appointment  of  a  college  president,  and  four  pro- 
fessors and  the  establishment  of  courses  of  instruction  in  "Latin 
Greek,  French  and  English  languages,  mathematics,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Ancient  and  Modern  History,  Loral  Philosophy ,  Logic,  Rhet- 
oric, and  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations",  in  addition  to  the  sem- 
inary township,  the  institution  was  granted  the  power  to  sell 
four  thousand  acres  and  to  hold  not  exceeding  one  hundred  thous- 
and acres  of  land,  to  receive  donations  and  bequests  and  to  raise 
twenty  thousand  dollars  by  lottery.  The  trustees,  with  General 
William  Harrison  president,  met  and  organized  December  6,  1806* 
A  brick  building  was  constructed  and  the  preparatory  department 
started;  but,  according  to  NT.  L.  Pillsbury,   "was  not  so  success- 
ful as  Harvard  College  in  attracting  the  Indians;  not  even  two 
were  gathered  within  its  walls.  Tecumseh  was  organizing  them  for 
his  struggle  and  they  showed  a  far  greater  natural  predisposition 

for  disf urnishing  the  outside  of  other  people's  heads  than  for 

1 

furnishing  the  insides  of  their  own" 1     However  this  may  be,  the 
University  thus  established  was  far  in  advance  of  the  ideas  of 
the  people  of  the  time  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  worked  advan- 
tageously for  many  years  later. 

4.  Indiana  Laws  Operative  in  Illinois . 
While  Illinois  was  yet  a  part  of  Indiana  Territory,  the 

General  Ass embly  passed  an  act  by  which  the  Courts  of  Common 
1. "Illinois  School  Report,  1885-6,  pp.  CIV-CV. 
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Pleas  were  empowered  to  lease  the  school  lands  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  provided  the  sane  should  not  he  leased  for  a  lon- 
ger period  than  five  years,  and  restricted  the  extent  of  such 
lease  to  one-quarter  section  to  one  man  with  the  provision  that 
ten  acres  were  to  he  improved.  This  act  hore  the  date,  October 
2G,  1808,  and  was  to  be  effective  until  the  close  of  the  ses|- 
Clon  of  the  next  General  Assembly.  Meanwhile  the  Illinois  Terri- 
tory had  been  organized  and  Xaskaskia  named  as  the  territorial 
capital.  The  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  new  Territory  at  the 
first  meeting,  June  13,  1809  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  laws 
of  Indiana  so  far  as  practicable  were  in  force  in  Illinois,  and 
this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly,  which  met  in  1312,  declaring  the  laws  of  Indiana  in 
force  March  1,  1790,  to  be  effective  in  Illinois.  From  this  we 
would  naturally  infer  that  the  school  lands  were  leased  by  the 
Courts  of  Common  Pleas  until  the  first  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture  in  1819  under  the  new  state  constitution. 

5 .  The  Territorial  Legislature  of  Illinois. 
"The  only  action  taken  by  our  own  territorial  legislature 
with  regard  to  schools  and  school  lands  was  a  joint  resolution 
passed  January  4,  1816,  which,  after  reciting  the  gifts  of  the 
township  of  land  for  a  seminar \  of  learning,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  located  yet,  and  that  the  registrar  and  receiver  of 
public  lands  could  not  leave  their  business  and  make  tWie  loca- 
tion, requested  them  to  appoint  one  or  two  persons  competent  to 
make  the  selection  and  to  set  apart  the  township  chosen  by  them 
1.  Illinois  School  Report,   1885-6,  p.  CVI. 
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as  a  seminary  township.  The  resolution  also  directed  the  audi- 
tor of  the  territory  to  pay  the  expenses  that  might  he  incurred 
in  making  the  location".  The  author  here  quoted,  Mr.  Samuel 
ffillard  says  further!  "Whether  or  not  this  course  was  pursued 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  the  township  was  selected  in  1816 j  and 
by  whomever  made  the  selection  seems  to  have  been  bad,  for  it 
..••is  in  Okaw  bottom  in  part,  and  its  valuation  is  now  much 
less  than  the  adjoining  townships,  which,  are,  like  it,  exclu- 
sively agricultural" •  However,  this  township,  located  in  what 
is  now  Fayette  county,  was,  by  instructions  of  the  legislature 
in  1821,  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Auditor  for  leasing 
to  individuals.  But  the  legislature  of  December  22,  1S29,  by- 
memorial  to  Congress,  asked  permission  to  surrender  this  town- 
ship and  to  make  other  selections  in  its  stead.  The  claim  was 
that  the  lands,  or  a  large  part  of  them,  were  sterile  and  un- 
suited  to  agricultural  purposes,  while  other  parts  were  filled 
with  swamps  and  could  not  be  used,  thus  defeating  the  purposes 
for  which  the  lands  had  been  granted.  The  conclusion  of  the  mei 
orial.says:   "This  township  now  is  and  ever  will  continue  to  be, 


tot&lf  valueless  for  a  seminary  of  learning"/"  The  request  was 
granted  by  Congress  in  1831,  permitting  the  surrender  of  this 
township  and  authorizing  other  selections  in  lieu  thereof •  The 
state  was  allowed  to  make  the  new  selection,  the  same  to  be 
either  one  continuous  township,  or  a  quantity  equivalent  there- 
to in  tracts  6^  not  less  than  a  quarter  section.  Undo?  the  au- 
thority of  the  legislature  the  Governor  executed  a  deed  surren- 

1.  Samuel  Willard,   In  Illinois  School  Report,  1882-4,  p.CVI 

2.  Illinois  School  Report  for  1881-2,  p.  CXXXIII. 
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during  the  township  August  9,  1831,  after  which  other  lands  were 
carefully  selected  which  are  now  rated  among  the  most  productive 
lands  of  the  State . 

By  the  terms  of  the  fourth  clause  of  section  six  of  the  En- 
abling Act  admitting  Illinois  into  the  Union  in  1818,  in  addition 
to  the  township  in  Fayette  county,   there  was  given  another  t-riiSt"; 
six  sections,  or  one  entire  township,  which  was  to  he  designated 
hy  the  President  of  the  United  States,   to  he  reserved  for  the  ^ 
use  of  a  seminary  of  learning;  and  yontnd  the  State  legislatureA 
with  the  authority  to  dispose  of  the  lands  solely  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  regard  to  this  cession  of  lands  for  the  use  of  a  sem- 
inary, the  legislature  in  1823  memorialized  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  follows: 
"To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

"The  memorial  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ill- 
inois, would  respectively  represent: 

"That  by  the  fourth  article  of  the  compact,  between  the 
United  States  and  this  State,  it  was  provided,   'that  thirty-six 
sections,  or  one  entire  township,  which  shall  be  designated  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  one  hereto- 
fore reserved  for  that  purpose,  shall  be  reserved,  for  a  seminary 
of  learning,  and  vested  in  the  legislature  of  said  State,  to  be 
appropriated  solely  for  that  purpose  hy  the  legislature  of  said 
State  1 

"As  the  period  has  now  arrived,  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  memorialists,  such  designation  ought  to  be  made,  they  re- 
spectfully request,  that  the  President  will,  as  soon  as  practi- 


cable,  cause  the  said  thirty-six  sections,  or  one  entire  townshi 
of  land,  to  he  designated  for  the  purpose  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress . 

"From  the  language  in  which  the  fourth  article  of  the  con- 
pact  alluded  to  is  couched,  your  memorialists  infer,  that  it  is 
optional  with  the  President  to  cause  the  said  land  to  he  located 
either  in  separate  sections,  or  in  one  entire  township.  This  op- 
inion is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  bill,   'to  en- 
able the  people  of  the  late  Territory  of  Illinois  to  form  a  con- 
stitution and  State  government',  was  on  its  passage  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  our  delegate  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  words,   'thirty-six  sections'  expressly  declaring 
that  his  object  in  inserting  these  words,  was  to  procure  the  se- 
lection to  be  made  in  different  sections,  and  intimating  that  if 
the  House  were  unwilling,  that  the  selection  be  made  in  this  man 
ner,  then  was  the  time  to  expugn  the  words.  No  motion  to  that 
effect  was  made". 

The  prayor  of  the  Legislature  was  granted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  requested  the  Governor  of  Illinois  to  appoint  two  com- 
missioners to  make  the  selection  of  lands.  This  plan  was  carried 
out  and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  in  paper  of  the  State  lank,  to  each  in  payment  of 
his  services.  However  the  selections  made  at  this  time  by  the 
appointed  commis si oners  were  not  all  accepted  and  other  selec- 
tions had  to  be  made  later ^ 

6.  The  Constitution  of  1818. 
Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1818.  The  consti- 
1.  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  in  Illinois  School  Report,   1385,  p.CXXi 


tut ion  did  not  refer  to  schools  or  education  in  any  way  what- 
ever. The  act  of  Congress,  passed  April  IS,   1318,  providing;  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  into  the  Union,  imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ple the  following  stipulations  providing  for  the  support  of 
schools  and  institutions  of  learnings  when  accepted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Illinois,  these  were  "not  to  he  revoked 
without  the  consent  of  the  United  States". 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  act 
entitled  tAn  act  to  enable  the  people  of  the  Illinois  territory 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  Government,  and  for  the  adraisA- 
01 on  of  such  state  into  the  Union,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  states,  passed  the  13th  of  April,  18181,  have  offered 
to  this  convention,  for  their  free  acceptance  or  rejection,  the 
following  propositions,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  convention, 
are  to  be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States,  viz :: 

rr|lst.  The  section  numbered  sixteen  In  every  township,  and 
when  such  section  has  been  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  other 
land  equivalent  thereto,  and  as  contiguous  as  may  be,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  said  state  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
such  township  for  the  use  of  schools. 

"'2nd.  That  all  salt  springs  within  such  state,  and  the  lands 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  same,  shall  be  granted  to  the  said 
state  for  the  use  of  the  said  state,  and  the  same  to  be  used 
under  such  rules  and  conditions,  and  regulations,  as  the  legisla 
ture  of  the  said  state  shall  direct:  provided,  that  the  legisla- 
ture shall  never  sell  nor  lease  the  same  for  a  longer  period 
than  ten  years  at  any  one  time. 
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fy-     3rd*  That  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds     of  the  lands  lying 
within  such  state,  and  which  shall  he  sold  by  Congress  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
nineteen,  after  deducting  all  the  expenses  incident  to  the  same, 
shall  be  reserved  for  the  purposes  following,  viz:  Two-fifths 
to  he  disbursed  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  in  making 
roads  leading  to  the  state ;  the  residue  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  of  the  state  for  the  encouragement  of  learning, 
of  which  one-sixth  part  shall  be  exclusively  bestowed  on  a  col- 
lege or  university, 

*'  f4th.  That  thirty-six  sections,  or  one  entire  township, 
which  shall  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  the  one  heretofore  reserved  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  used  for  the  use  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  and  vested 
in  the  legislature  of  said  state,  to  be  appropriated  solely  to 
the  use  of  such  seminary  by  the  said  lepis]   tnre ? " * 

These  propositions  made  by  the  United  States  were  accep- 
ted by  the  convention  which  met  at  Kaskaskia,   in  July,  1318, 
and  having  completed  the  framing  of  the  organic  law  of  the  state 
on  the  26th  day  of  August,  an  ordinance  was  adopted  in  compli- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  IS,  1818,  accepting  the 
conditions  therein  stipulated,  and  declaring  the  same  to  be  the 
law  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  constitution,  which  became  op- 
erative in  1818,  contained  not  a.  word  with  respect  to  schools. 
In  its  provisions  for  the  operation  of  government  and  statements 
of  the  political  principles,  no  reference  whatever  is  made  even 


to  the  "glittering  generality"  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  or  the 
Nation's  munificent  gift  of  western  lands  for  the  encouragement 
of  education.  This  generous  gift  of  the  Federal  government,  how- 
ever, made  the  legislature  of  Illinois  trustee  for  large  areas 
of  land  in  behalf  of  educational  institutions.  Thus  the  legis- 
lature  bei«g  compelled  to  take  action  with  reference  to  safe- 
guarding  these  interests,  measures  in  regard  to  schools  and  the 

A 

disposition  of  school  lands  soon  appeared  on  the  statute  books. 

The  absence  of  any  educational  provision  from  the  Consti- 
tution of  Illinois  seems  rather  striking  in  comparison  with  the 
very  liberal  provisions  made  by  the  Constitution  of  Indiana.  The 
Constitution  of  Indiana  became  operative  in  1816,  two  years  be- 
fore Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  made  it  the  spe- 
cific duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
the  public  lands  granted  by  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  a 
system  of  public  education.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  General  As- 
sembly to  provide  for  a  general  system  of  education  ascending 
in  a  regular  gradation  from  the  township  schools  to  the  State 
University.  Tuition  in  all^these  different  grades  of  schools 
was  to  be  free  and  equal  to  all.  a-1  ike-.   It  was  provided  that  all 

moneys  paid  in  as  fines  in  violation  of  the  penal  laws  should 

p 

be  applied  to  the  support  of  county  Seminaries  in  the  county 

sxJu) 

wherein  they  sh»*i.  be  assessed.    Also  the  money  which  was  paid 
in  as  exemption  from  military  duty,  except  in  times  of  war,  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  county  seminaries.  When  a  new 
county  was  laid  off,  ten  per  cent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  town  lots  at  the  seat  of  such  county  was  to  be  reserved  for 


the  support  of  a  county  library.  At  the  same  session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  which  a  new  county  was  laid  off,  there  was  in- 

corporated  a  Library  Company  whose  business ^was  to  extend  the 

1 

benefits  of  the  library  to  the  public. 

B.  THE  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1825. 

The  first  legislature  under  the  Hew  Constitution  met  at  Kas- 
kaskia  in  1819.  At  this  session  a  number  of  acts  were  passed 
with  reference  to  schools  and  school  lands.  One  of  these  acts 
made  provision  for  protecting  these  lands  against  "depredators 
who  would  rob  them  of  their  timber".  Laws  passed  by  this  first 
General  Assembly,  at  its  second  session,  provided  for  leasing 
the  sixteenth-section  lands,  and  authorized  county  commission- 
ers to  select  three  good,  substantial  freeholders  in  each  town- 
ship as  trustees  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  the  sixteenth  sec- 
tions, however,  were  considered  worthless  or  practically  so.  Es- 
pecially was  this  true  of  the  prairie  sections,  for  the  prairie 
lands  were  thought  for  a  long  time  to  be  of  very  little  value. 
In  view  of  this  assumption  the  General  Assembly,  in  1319,  re- 
quested our  representatives  in  Congress  to  do  all  they  could  to 
secure  permission  from  that  authority  to  make  exchanges.  The 
General  Assembly,  itself,  in  1831,  memorialized  Congress  upon 
the  subject,  but  received  no  satisfaction.  Again  in  1833  a  sim- 
ilar memorial  was  presented  to  Congress  by  the  General  Assembly, 
and  again  there  was  no  action.  The  matter  was  called  up  a  third 
and  a  fourth  time  by  the_  legislatures  of  1845  and  1847  resnec- 

tively.  The  resolutions  0^1845  had  the  following  preamble: 
1.  Constitution  of  Indiana  1816,  Article  VII. 


"Whereas,  The  sixteenth  section,  commonly  known  as  the 
school  section,  in  many  of  the  townships  of  the  State  are  sit- 
uated in  large  prairies,  remote  from  timber,  and  from  other  caus- 
es are  so  worthless  as  to  render  wholly  abortive  the  object  con- 
templated by  the  grant  of  such  sections  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State,  therefore  be  it 
l(Resol  ved" ,  etc. 
All  these  efforts  were  in  vain,  for  in  no  instance,  with  one 
exception,  have  any  of  the  grievances/,  either  real  or  fancied, 
been  redressed.  The  instance  referred  to  was  that  of  the  town- 
ship in  Adams  county,  the  trustees  of  which,  upon  the  represen- 
tation that  its  section  sixteen  was  located  in  a  pond,  were  au- 
thorized to  select  one  section  of  any  of  the  public  lands  "sub- 
ject to  entry  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre".  It 
seems  strange  to  us  to-day  that  these  early  settlers  could  have 
mistaken  the  value  of  the  fertile  prairie  soil  of  Illinois,  but 
it  is  dtw^jiiubi;  true  that  the  prairies  were  avoided  for  many  years 
for  agricultural  purposes.  This  fact  helps  to  exi^ain  the  small 
returns  from  the  sale  of  the  early  school  lands,  and  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  much  regret  that  larger  funds  from  this  source  could  not 
have  been  realized^,  for  the  benefit  of  schools,, 

The  township  trustees  were  to  appoint  a  treasurer  and  a 
clerk  and  to  have  the  sections  surveyed  and  divided  into  lots  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  sixty  acres  each,  one  or  more  lots 

to  be  reserved  for  timber,  and  the  rest  to  be  leased,  on  the  best 
terms  they  could  secure,  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
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1.  First  Chartered  Academies 


The  legislature  of  1819  passed  two 


charters , 


one  incorporating  Madison  Academy  at  Edwardsville ,   the  other  in- 
corporating V/ashington  Academy  at  Carlyle.  It  has  heen  said  that 
Belleville,  too,  received  a  charter  at  this  time,  "but  this^ doubt- 
less an  error,  henry  Raab,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
from  1833-87,  in  speaking  of  cities  and  towns  receiving  from  the 

legislature  special  charters  authorizing  the  establishment  of  puh- 

2 

lie  schools,  says  that  Belleville"  was  not  among  them,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  public  schools  in  that  city  was  left  to  pri- 
vate  enterprise^.  It  is  stated  by  another  writer  that  a  "Mr*  Ea- 
ker,  the  father  of  General  Baker  of  Oregon,  who  was  killed  at 
Ball's  Bluff,  opened  an  academy  at  Belleville  about  1825"?  How- 
ever this  may  be, it  seems  that  the  legislature  was  favorable  to 
academies  at. this  time  and  during  the  next  twenty  years  these 
academies  multiplied  rapidly  throughout  the  State.  This  was  the 
period  of  academy  development,  not  only  in  Illinois,  but  all  over 
the  country.  More  will  be  said  on  this  subject  in  the  chapter  on 
Secondary  Education. 

In  respect  of  these  academies  which  received  special  chart- 
ers at  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  provision  was 
made  that  the  children  of  the  poor  should  receive  free  instruc- 
tion; that  no  discrimination  should  be  made  with  respect  to 

choice  of  trustees  and . prof essors  on  the  basis  of  religion;  that 

cruJU) 

children  sha?IHt  never  be  denied  entrance  on  account  of  religious 

1.  Ifenry  Raab,  Early  Teachers  of  Old  Belleville, 

2.  E.  E.  Brown,  The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools,  p.  221. 

3.  Belleville  did  receive  a  charter  but  was  not  used;"* 
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opinion  or  profession;  and  that  there  should  he  established  de- 
partments for  the  instruction  of  women  as  soon  as  the  funds  of 
the  institutions  would  admit  of  it. 

The  original  proprietors  of  Alton,   (  that  is  Old  Alton, 
what  is  now  Upper  Alton)  donated  one  hundred  town  lots,   one  ^alf 
for  the  support  of  the  gospel,  and  one  half  for  the  support  of 
the  public  schools.  The  legislature,   in  1821,  placed  the  control 
of  these  lots  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the  town.  Similar 
donations  made  by  the  proprietors  of  Mt .  Carmel  were  placed 

under  similar  control.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  near  Enfield 

church 

in  White  county,  having  built  a. house  on  one  of  the  school  sec- 
tions, the  legislature,  in  1821,  provided  that  the  house  should 
be  used  for  school  purposes  for  ninety-nine  years,  and  that  the 

school  should  be  under  the  joint  control  of  the  trustees  of  the 

I 

township  and  the  directors  of  the  church  society. 

2 .  The  Duncan  Law . 

At  the  session  of  1825  Joseph  Duncan,  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  Jackson  county,  and  afterward  member  of  Congress  and 
Governor,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  support  of  schools  by  pub- 
lic taxation.  After  due  discussion  and  investigation  this  bill 
became  a  law  January  15th,  1825.  This  was  the  first  free- school 
act  to  be  written  upon  our  statute  books,  and  in  many  respects 
was  as  v<tlUQibl«f  as  any  school  law  in  the  United    States  at  that 
time.  The  need  of  public  education  was  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
preamble  as  follows : 

"To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties  we  must  understand  them; 

1.  Laws  of  Illinois,  1820-21,  pp.  39-45. 
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their  securety  and  protection  ought  to  be  the  first  object  of 
a  free  people  and  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  no  nation 
has  ever  continued  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  and  political 
freedon,  which  was  not  both  virtuous  and  enlightened;  and  believ 
ing  that  the  advancement  of  literature  has  always  been  and  ever 
will  be  the  means  of  developing  more  fully  the  rights  of  man; 
that  the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  a  republic  is  the  conimon  prop- 
erty of  society,  and  constitutes  the  basis  of  its  strength  and 
happiness.  It  is  therefore  considered  the  peculiar  duty  of  a 
free  government  like  ours  to  encourage  and  extend  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  whole. 
Therefore,  Be_  rt  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  the  licn^ral  Assembly: 

MSec.  1.  That  there  shall  be  established  a  common  school 
or  schools  in  each  of  the  counties  in  this  State,  which,  shall 
be  open  and  free  to  every  class  of  white  citizens  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years.  Provided  that  persons  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  be  admitted  into  such  schools  on 
such  terms  as  the  trustees  of  the  school  district  may  prescribe. 

"Sec  2."  etc.   (For  full  text  of  the  first  free  school  law 
see  appendix  A). 


The  essential  points  in  the  first  free  school  law  were: 

w(l)  A  school  system  based  upon  law.   (?)  A  school  free  of  all 

rates  or  charges  for  all  children  of  given  ages.   (?)  defraying 

all  the  expenses  of  such  schools,  except  so  far  as  paid  by  the 

income  of  the  school  funds,  by  general  tax  upon  all  classes  of 

property  and  all  persons""!  

 "J  .   Illinois  .School        ">rt   .  j":^-!-,   


The  law  received  the  signature  of  Governor  Coles,  who  was 
doubtless  heartily  in  sympathy  with  it,  since  he  had  very  strong- 
ly urged  legislation  in  he half  of  the  schools  in  his  messages 
to  the  General  Assembly.  It  became  operative  January  15,  1325* 
This  law  anticipated  many  features  of  our  present  school  law 

and,  as  was  well  expressed  by  one  historian,  was  far  in  advance 

1 

of  the  civilization  of  the  time.     Nowhere  outside  of  the  New 
England  States  was  there  to  be  found  a  free  school  law  at  that 
time*  (  Rhode  Island  did  not  adopt  a  similar  law  until  IS 41 ) . 
1 .  Comments  on  the  Duncan  Law. 
Governor  Ford  says  the  law  worked  admirably  well  and  that 
schools  flourished  in  almost  every  neighborhood.  This  is  to  be 
seriously  questioned,  for  as  Governor  Ford  himself . says ,  there 
was  much  clamorous  opposition  which  led  to  a  repeal  by  the  next 
legislature.  Judge  William  Thomas,  when  he  was  school  commiss- 
ioner of  Morgan  county  in  1S12,   contributed  an  article  to  the 
Illinois  Patriot     in  regard  to  the  law  as  follows: 

"Although  the  act  of  the  Assembly  may  be  considered  as  an 
indication  of  the  wishes  of  the  people  at  that  time,  yet  the 
plan  adopted  was  not  approved,  and  it  is  not  known  that  society 
ever  derived  any  benefits  from  the  labors  of  the  Assembly" . 

The  following  communication  to  Sangamon  Journal  by  Erastus 
Wright,  who  was  at  that  time  School  ^nmmisloner  of  Sangamon  coun 
ty>  appeared  December  14,  1833: 

"On  the  15th"  day  of  January  1825,  an  act  was  passed  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  This  act  was  ac- 

1.  Ford,  History  of  Illinois,   p.  59. 
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eompanied  with  a  very  complaisant  and  graceful  introduction, 
but  the  free  schools  were  to  he  sustained  only  by  a  tax  levied 
upon  the  district  and  disbursed  by  six  or  eight  officers.  The 
practicability  of  the  plan,  I  think,  has  never  been  tested,  and 
I  would  suppose,  for  very  good  reasons". 

Cyrus  Edwards  referring  to  this  act  in  his  report  to  the 
Senate,  December  23,  1336,  said:   "Very  few  schools  were  estab-^ 
lished  in  the  manner  required,  and  they  never  recieved  the  prom- 
ised reward  of  State  aid"   (from  returns  of  the  funds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands). 

We  are  at  least  sure  that  no  account  is  given  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Auditor  and  Treasurer  which  shows  that  any 
funds  were  paid  out  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the  years 
1825  and  1326.  But  there  appears  an  appropriation  of  twenty-five 
dollars,  made  by  the  legislature  in  1329,  for  a  district  in  John- 
son county,  together  with  the  provision  that  the  act  of  1825 
should  continue  to  apply  to  this  particular  district.  From  this 
it  appears  that  some  few  districts  may  have  received  State  aid. 
The  law,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  was  in  advance  of  the  ideas 
of  the  time.  Most  of  the  people  had  come  from  the  states  where 
there  were  no  public^school  laws.  To  such  the  very  idea  of  a  tax 
was  distasteful.  They  were  willing  to  pay  the  full  tuition  for 
their  children's  schooling,  or, allow  them  to  grow  up  without  the 
advantage  of  an  education  rather  than  submit  to  the  mere  name  of 
tax.^" 

1.  Ford,  History  of  Illinois,  p»  59. 


"If  we  could  get  at  the  unwritten  history  of  the  passage 
of  the  law",  says  .7.  L.  Pillshury,  "mfc  should,  I  imagine,  find 
its  passage  was  secured  by  strong  personal  influences,  more  po- 
tent in  Vandal ia  with  the  small  number  that  could  be  tallied  to 
face  to  face,  than  with  the  sparse  and  widely  scattered  people 
of  the  State  at  large  in  those  days  of  few  newspapers  with  short 
subscription  lists,  when  travel  was  chiefly  on  horseback  . 

1.  Illinois  School  Laws .1885-6, 


CHAPTER  IV 
LEGISLATIVE  DEVELOPMENT  ( Concluded) 

C  THE  LAW  OF  1841. 
Thus  I  have  traced  the  history  of  the  first  two  real  progress 
ive  steps  in  school  legislation  in  Illinois.  The  next  great  event 
for  the  cause  of  puhlic  education  was  the  passage  of  a  hill  enti- 
tled "An  act  making  provision  for  organizing  and  maintaining  pub- 
lic schools".  This  hill,  known  as  the  Davidson  hill,  made  a  thor- 
ough revision  of  the  old  laws,  rendering  fifteen  of  them  void, 
Amending  others,  and  adding  several  new  features  and  important 
changes.  But  hefore  discussing  this  law  in  detail,  it  would  he 
well,  perhaps,  to  discuss  some  of  the  minor  events  which  trans- 
pired "between  1825  and  1841. 

1 .  The  Duncan  Law  Po  oca  led. 
The  legislature  in  18?7  so  changed  the  Duncan  law  of  1825 
that  the  free»school  feature  of  it  was  destroyed,  since  no  one 
was  to  he  taxed  without  his  consent.  Sections  three  and  four  of 
the  amending  act  are  the  ones  which,  are  essential  to  the  history 
of  the  early  schools.  Section  three  provided  that  the  legal  vot- 
ers of  any  school  district,  at  their  regular  meeting,  shall  have 
power  in  their  discretion  to  cause  either  the  whole jOr  one  half 
of  the  sum,  required  to  support  a  school  in  any  district,  to  he 
raised  by  taxation,  the  remainder  may  he  required  to  he  paid  by 
parents,  masters,  and  guardians  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
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per sons  each  of  them  shall  send  to  such  school.  Section  four 
provided  that  no  person  was  to  he  taxed  for  the  support  of  free 
schools  in  the  State  unless  hy  his  own  froe  will  and  consent 

mjr 

first  had  and  obtained  in  writing?  unless  he  was  taxed  he 

could  not  send  any  children  to  school. 

Two  charters  were  granted  hy  this  legislature j  One  was  given 
to  Monroe  Academy  at  Waterloo,  Monroe  County,  which  endowed  it 
with  school  lands,  hut  forbade  the  teaching  of  any  but 'useful* 
subjects ;  the  other  was  given  to  Franklin  College  at  Albion,  but 
the  charter  was  rejected  because  the  terns  were  unsatisfactory. 

Provision  was  also  made  at  this  session  for  the  further 
protection  of  school  lands  and  the  restoration,  from  the  State 
Treasury,  of  some  funds  which  had  been  lost  in  the  State  Dank. 

The  labors  of  the  next  two  sessions  of  the  General  Assemhlv 
were  almost  uneventful  so  far  as  educational  interests  were  con- 
cerned. In  1829  that  part  of  the  Duncan  law,  which  gave  to  the 
public  schools  two  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  revenues 
of  the  State,  was  repealed,  and  the  law  was  otTierwise  modified, 
rendering  the  creation  of  schools  more  completely  an  affair  of 
"voluntary  union  and  subscription".  The  Seminary  Township  was, 
at  this  time,  directed  to  be  sold  and  the  funds  to  be  borrowed 
by  the  State. 

li.  'EM.  Session  of 

The  session  of  the  legislature  in  1833  was  eventful  in  one 
or  two  particulars  in  regard  to  schools.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  first  time  for  the  payment  of  the  income  from  the  school 
fund  to  teachers.  For  this  purpose  teachers  were  required  to 

1.  Illinois  Session  Laws,  1827. 
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make  out  a  scedule,  showing  the  number  of  pupils  in  school  and 
the  daily  attendance;  wfriofr  served  as  a  has is  for  the  distribu- 
tion  of  whatever  funds  he  longed  to  the  township  among  the  teach- 
ers^ in  proportion  to  the  daily  attendance  in  each  one's  school. 

Two  more  charters  were  granted  at  this  time  providing  for 
the  incorporation  of  two  colleges.  One  of  these  was  the  Union 
College  of  Illinois,  which  was  to  he  established  in  Randolph 
county;  the  other  was  the  Alton  College  of  Illinois,  which  was 
to  he  at  Upper  Alton.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  interests  of 
the  Scotch  Convenanters ;  the  second,  •fclm-ir^of  the  Baptists.  Noth- 
ing was  ever  done  with  the  charter  for  Union  College,  and  the 
other  was  rejected  hecause  of  the  disagreeable  features  it  con- 
tained. As  has  already  heen  mentioned,  the  legislature  was  very 
favorable  to  academies,  but  unfriendly  to  colleges.  One  restric- 
tion, imposed  on  colleges  by  these  charters,  was  that  no  profess- 
or of  theology  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in  the  college  and 
that  no  theological  department  should  be  allowed  in  any  way  or 
form.  Furthermore  it  was  provided  that  in  case  of  violation  of 
these  provisions  by  any  college,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  should  institute  proceedings  against  it  and  invalidate 
its  charter"i 

3 .  Sentiment  Against  Colleges . 
In  regard  to  the  sentiment  against  sectarian  institu- 
tions, I  find,  in  $he  'Western  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  1833, 
the  following  editorial: 

WA  private  institution  of  learning,  to  he  called  Union 
1.  Samuel  Willard,   in  111.  School  Report  for  1S83-4,  p.CX. 


College  was  incorporated,  with  an  express  provision,   that  no 
theological  department  shall  ever  he  attache!  to  it.  This  is 
another  instance  of  public  sentiment,  or  at  least  the  policy 
of  the  legislature.  There  is  a  great  dread  among  our  lawgivers 
of  religious  domination,  and  sectarian  influence.  Bills  to  in- 
corporate religious  societies,  for  the  single  purpose  of  enab- 
ling them  to  hold  a  few  acres  of  ground  for  their  meeting  house 
and  grave  yard,  have  heen  more  than  once  introduced  and  rejec- 
ted. No  college  or  other  institution  of  learning,  in  which  any 
one  religious  sect  is  known  to  have  a  predentin  a      influence , 
has  as  yet  received  a  charter  in  this  State,  nor  will  any  such 
institution  ever  he  incorporated  here,  unless  public  sentiment 
shall  undergo  a  change.  This  prejudice  is  to  he  deplored.  If 
religious  denominations  think  propwr  to  educate  their  children 
in  their  own  teneijits,   they  have  a  clear  right  to  do  so,  and  to 
estahlish  schools  for  that  purpose;  and  it  is  enough  for  those 
who  object  to  the  exertion  of  sectarian  influence  upon  the 
young  mind,   to  withhold  their  support  from  institutions  which 
they  disapprove.  The  granting  of  a  charter  to  literary  insti- 
tutions confers  upon  it  no  moral  power,  stamps  no  authority 
upon  the  teneAts  who  direct  it,  nor  affects,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  any  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  It  merely  confers  on 
such  an  institution,  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  its  fi- 
nancial  concerns.  It  gives  vigor  and  security  to  its  pecuniary 
transactions;  but  adds  nothing  to  its  literary  reputation.  In 

c 

the  country  where  religious  opinions  are  perfectly  unsnarled 
and  men  believe  and  worship  as  they  please,  it  seems  to  be  un- 


fair,  that  they  should  not  be  allowd  every  facility  for  edu- 
cating their  children  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgment.  The  truth  is  that  the  host  colleges  in  the  United 
States  are  sectarian;  each  of  them  is  under  the  direct  influence 
and  patronage  of  a  religious  sect.  No  college,  from  which  such 
influence  has  hcen  excluded  hy  express  prohihition,  has  heen 
successful" . 

4 .  The  First  Conventions . 
The  j'car  of  18^1  is  memoriablc ,  too,  for  the  beginning  of 
a  series  of  conventions  held  by  the  friends  of  education  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  interest  in  the  establishment  of  public 
schools  and  bringing  to  bear  pressure  upon  the  legislature  for 
the  passage  of  desirable  measures  for  this  purpose.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  in  Vandalia  in  February  1833,  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  there  was  formed  a  "Ladies'  Association  for 
the  Education  of  Females".  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  education 
was  growing  daily  and  the  contest  was  becoming  more  and  more 
intense,  it  was  futile  for  the  law ^makers  to  attempt  to  with- 
stand longer  the  demand  for  colleges^and  on  February  Oth,  1835, 
the  legislature  approved  a  measure  which  united  in  a  single  act 
the  charters  of  four  colleges,^  namely ,  Alton,  Illinois,  McKen- 
dreean,  and  Jonesboro.  A  bill  to  establish  an  institution  un- 
der the  name  of  Illinois  University,  and  to  endow  it  with  col- 
lege and  seminary  funds,  was  introduced  at  this  session,  but  it 
failed  to  pass  because  of  the  jealousies  aroused  over  the  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  institution.  The  following  "Notes  on  Ill- 
inois Legislation"  which  xf^m       in  the    Western  Monthly  Maga- 


zine,  Lay,  1813,  perhaps  fairly  express^  the  prevailing  senti- 
ment^ at  this  tine: 

"Several  attempts  have  heen  made  to  appropriate  the  schoo] 
fund,  and  to  bring  into  existance  a  system  of  common  schools, 
none  of  which  have  proved  effective.  There  is  a  decided  wish  to 
act  on  this  important  suhject  but  there .inseparable  objections 
to  any  premature  action.  The  population  is  so  thinly  scattered 
at  present,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  organize  any  system, 
which  shall  disseminate  its  benefits  even  to  a  majority  of  those 
who  need  them.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  any  beneficial  ac- 
tion at  this  time,  arises  from  the  lack  of  any  knowledge  of  de- 
tails, in  regard  to  the  fiscal  and  practical  parts  of  such  a 
system.  A  connected  plan  of  instruction  to  embrace  the  Thole  of 
the  State,  is  a  vast  and  somewhat  complicated  machine;  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  those  who  have  never  witnessed  such  a 
system,  should  be  able  to  understand  its  bearings,  or  devise  the 
best  measures  for  its  adoption.  Our  legislature  acts  wisely, 
therefore,  in  delaying  this  great  measure,  until  the  necessary 
information  can  be  collected.  Some  public  spirited  individuals 
have,  during  this  winter  established  an  institute  at  Vandalia, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  such  details,  and  publishing  them 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.   In  the  meanwhile,  the  school  fund 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  some  provisions  have  been  enacted  for 
its  safe  keeping,  management,  and  future  distribution.  The 
amount  of  the  fund  for  common  schools, for  college^ ^and  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning,  collectively,  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  fund  was  created  by  Congress  for 
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the  throe  specific  objects  named,  and  it  is  proposed  at  this 
session  to  apply  to  the  National  Legislature,  for  permission  to 
direct  the  whole  to  the  support  of  primary  schools;  in  support 
of  which  idea,   it  is  possibly  urged,  that  colleges  may  he  host 
supported  hy  private  enterprise,  and  that  the  whole  of  this  fund 
may  he  most  usefully  employed  in  sustaining  public  schools.  This 
proposition  failed;  but  it  is  altogether  probable  that  some  such 

i 

arrangement  will  finally  he  adopted" . 

The  legislature  during  the  next  few  sessions  pursued  the 

paths  of  its  accustomed  policy.  Several  more  charters  were  gran- 
were 

ted  to  academies,  so  that  hy  1840  there Athirty-six  of  these 
schools  incorporated,  including  five  schools  for  girls.  jit 

The  year  1841  is  another  great  landmark  in  school  legisla- 
tion in  Illinois.  Many  things  transpired  at  this  time  for  the 

promotion  of  the  cause  of  public  education.  In  granting  charters 

In 

to  several  more  acadei  fries,  three  of  them  were  given  r>rivilo<re 

K  4 

of  receiving  public  money  on  the  presentation  of  proper  scedules 
such  as  were  required  of  the  common  schools.  However,  this  prac- 
tice does  not  seem  to  have  become  common.  The  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  the  colleges,  which  forbade  the  establishment  of  a 
theological  department  and  denied  them  the  privilege  of  holding 
in  perpetuity  lands  exceeding  in  amount  one  square  mile,  were 
removed.  This  act  greatly  encouraged  the  colleges  and   bhey  soon 
developed  strong  preparatory^ departments,  commonly  hearing  the 
name  academy.  The  colleges  largely  determined  the  character  of 

1.  Western  Monthly  Magazine  for  May,  183#, 
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the instruction  in  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Thus  was  es- 
tablished the  precedent  by  which  colleges,  to  a  large  extent, 

have  determined  the  standards  of  secondary  instruction  from 

1 

that  time  to  the  present  day. 

5 •  The  Be ginning  of  Supervision . 
Organization  and  supervision  began  to  take  definite  shape 
at  this  time.  The  county  superintendent  heretofore  had  been 
merely  a  county  land  agent  whose  duty  it  was  to  act  as  agent 
of  the  county  in  the  sale  of  public -school  lands,  and  to  appor- 
tion the  income  of  the  school  fund  in  his  county  among  the  sev- 
eral teachers  entitled  thereto.  For  his  compensation  for  such 
services,  he  was  allowed  to  retain  two  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
all  sums  apportioned.  By  the  act  of  1841  the  office  of  school 
commissioner  was  created  and  made  elective  in  every  county  of 
the  State.  The  term  was  fixed  at  two  years  and  the  compensation 
was  changed  to  three  per  cent  of  the  amount  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lands,  two  per  cent  on  moneys  reloaned,  and  two  per  cent 

of  the  amount  of  all  moneys  distributed  and  paid  to  teachers 

o 

and  trustees  for  the  support  of  schools^ 

The  history  of  school  legislation  affecting  the  certif- 
ication of  teachers  shows  a  gradual,  hut  reluctant  advancement 
toward  a  general  and  uniform  plan.  At  first  the  trustees  of  the 
school  were  the  certificating  authority .  When  it  was  proposed 
to  take  away  this  authority  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
county  commissioners,  objections  were  made.   Elowever  a  compromise 
was  effected  in  1S41  by  which  this  authority  was  divided  between 

1.  J.  M .  Sturtevant,  An  Autobiography,  p.  176. 

Illinois  Education  Commission,  '".o^ort  1909,  pp.  56-58. 
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the  county  commissioner  and  the  trustees,  but  by  1845  tho  au- 
thority to  examine  and  certificate  teachers  had  passed  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  the  county  school  coinmissioners . 
6 .  Other  Agencies  Appeared  in  1  "4 1 . 
In  1841  there  appeared  other  agencies  whose  chief  object 
it  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  These  by  persistent 
effort,  systematic  organization,  and  close  co-operation  did 
much  to  hasten  favorable  legislation  for  the  public  schools. 

The  first  of  these  was     The  Illinois  State  Educational 
Society  which  at  a  preliminary  meeting  held  in  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
sentatives,  in  Springfield,  December  16,  1840,  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  advisability  of  a  permanent  organization 
of  the  friends  of  education,  and  to  provide  for  a  future  meeting. 

A  meet  inn:  was  arranged  to  THuut.  ir  the  Senate  Chamber  December 
L  °  (\ 

28th.  The  meeting  was  held  according  to  plan,  a  permanent  organ- 
ization was  effected,  officers  elected,  and  a  committee  apointed 
to  prepare  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  House  January  18, 
1841.  A  more  complete  account  of  the  history  of  this  organiza- 
tion will  be  found  in  Chapter  VIII;  here  we  are  concerned  only 
with  the  provisions  of  the  memorial. 

Among  these  provisions  the  following  are  the  most  impor- 
tant:  (1)  The  number  of  children  actually  in  school  was  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  public  school  funds,  instead 
of  the  number  under  twenty  years  of  age;   (2)  the  laws  in  regard 
to  the  loaning  of  funds  were  to  be  carefully  revised  so  as  to 
insure  against  loss;   (8)  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  three  hundred 
dollars  respectively  was  to  be  imposed  on  trustees  and  commiss- 
1.  Illinois  Education  Commission  Renort  for  1000,  p.  175. 
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loners  for  a  neglect  to  report  statistics  concerning  the  schools; 

(4)  upon  a  majority  of  three^-f ourths  of  the  legal  voters,  power 
was  given  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools; 

(5)  not  more  than  half  of  the  teacher's  wages    '«£s* to  he  paid 
from  the  public  funds,  thus  compelling  the  people  to  help  sup- 
port the  schools;   (G)  after  one  year  no  school  was  to  he  allowed 
any  of  the  public  money  unless  the  school  had  heen  in  session 

at  least  three  months ;   (?)  teachers  were  to  he  carefully  exam- 
ined and  the  school  laws  were  to  he  published  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume and  distributed  among  the  commiss loners  and  trustees;  and  (S) 
a  state  superintendent  was  to  he  appointed,  the  same  to  he  a  man 
of  talents,  who  was  to  give  all  his  tine  and  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  schools. 

This  memorial  douhtless  influenced  Mr.  John  Moore,  senator 
from  McLean  county,  to  introduce  into  the  Senate,  on  December 
^0,  the  following  motion: 

^Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  School  Lands  and  Education 
he  requested  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  revising  and  am- 
ending the  school  laws  of  the  State,  and  r>rinting  the  same  in 
pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  commiss loners  and  trustees  of  town- 
ships, and  that  they  report  hy  bill  or  otherwise". 

7.  The  Davidson  Bill . 

On  ^nuary  16,  1841,  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  Mr. 
Davidson  of  White  county,  reported  a  hill  entitled  "An  act  slak- 
ing provision  for  organizing  and  maintaining  public  schools". 
This  bill  as  enacted  into  law  contains  twenty-eight  pages  and 
one  hundred  HJsJi  nine  sections.  All  previous  acts  were  repealed.. 
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Many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  memorial  of  the  State 
Educational  Society  were  incorporated  in  the  new  law *f£o; hough 
not  all  of  them. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  features  of  this  new 
law:   (1)  The  office  of  the  county  superintendent  was  made  elec- 
tive, with  a  two-year  term;   (2)  the  sale  of  school   lands  and 
the  loaning  of  school  funds  at  twelve  per  cent  were  carefully 
provided  for;   (1)  the  incorporate  ion  of  school  townships  and  the 
organization  of  school  districts  all  over  the  State  were  made 
possible;   (4)  the  examination  of  teachers  for  certificates  by 


the  trustees  and  directors  was  made  binding,  and  it  wr»n  imi'n  a 
(/too  fiwvi&vo 

penalty^!*  or  failure  to  make  reports;  and  (5)  four  thousand  five 
hundred  copies  of  the  school  law  were  ordered  printed  and  dis- 
tributed among  school  officers. 

Although  the  provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  office 
of  state  superintendent  was  rejected  by  the  legislature,  as  well 
as  those  provisions  for  the  distribution  of  public  funds  and 
the  levying^,  tax  for  school  purposes  Jj  the  friends  of  education 
continued  their  persistent  efforts  until  W4*»j^were  fully  real- 
ized ten  years  later. 

8.  The  Influence  of  Educational  Publications. 


Another  effective  agent  in  arousing  public  sentiment  and 
promoting  favorable  school  legislation  was  "the  Common  School 
Advocate,   the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  January,  18T7. 
Although  this  publication  was  discontinued  after  the  twelfth 
number,   it  did  much  toward  securing  good  school  legislation  by 
collecting  and  publishing  valuable  information  of  school  con- 


ditions  throughout  the  country  and  in  pointing  out  the  needs 
of-  better  school  conditions  in  Illinois. 

But  nerhaps  the  greatest  champion  of  the  free  school  move- 
ment of  that  time  was  *frhe  Union  Agriculturist  and  Western  Prairie 
Farmer, (later  changed  to  The  Prairie  Farmer)  the  first  number  of 
which  appeared  in  January,  1841.  This  paper  from  the  beginning 
assumed  the  leading  rdle  in  the  field  of  education  and  continued 
to  hold  the  first  place  until  the  aippearance  of  the  Illinois 
Teacher  in  1855.  It  enjoyed  a  wide  circulation  for  the  time  and 
always  had  a  message,  not  only  for  the  teachers  and  those  inter- 
ested in  educational  work,  but  also  for  the  farmers  as  well.  On 
its  pages  is  to  be  found  the  most  complete  account  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  schools  and  the  educational  tendencies  during  the 
period  from  1841  to  1855.  Through  its  offigiont  mul  iviifcimi^ 
editor,  J.  S.  Wright  of  Chicago,  urgent  appeals  were  made  for 
a  remedy  of  the  evils  which  were  causing  the  common  schools  to  . 
suffer.  In  various  editorials  he  clearly  pointed  out  wherein  the 
evils  lay  and  indicated  a  remedy  as  follows: 

"Two  things  we  consider  absolutely  necessary  to  create  a 
system  of  common  school  instruction  adequate  to  the  wants  of  our 
State — the  appointment  of  a  competent  superintendent  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  teachers'  seminary. 

"The  appointment  of  a  superintendent. — This  is  the  first 
step  to  be  taken.  The  legislature  has  not  the  means  and  they  can- 
not learn  the  wants  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes  with- 
out employing  a  competent  agent,  who,  by  traveling  through  the 
State,  will  acquire  facts  and  data  upon  which  the  legislature 
could  act  under standingly •  Such  a  man  would  not  merely  visit 


the  towns  and  villages  where  he  would  receive  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment and  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  large  audiences, 
hut  he  would  go  into  the  sparse  settlements,  and  by  mingling 
with  the  farmers  and  ohtaining  their  views  learn  what  the  people 
require,  lie  would  address  public  meetings,  organize  societies 
auxiliary  to  the  Illinois  State  Educational  Society,  and  awaken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  subjects  wherever  he  went.  The  appoint- 
ment of  such  a  superintendent  received  thorough  discussion^  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Educational  Society  at  Springfield  last 
winter,  and  was  generally  approved.  An  assistant  might  be  re- 
quired, to  have  the  duties  performed  quickly"^ 

D.  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  EX  OFFICIO  SUPER INTENDENt 
At  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, which  met  in  1843, 
a  number  of  petitions  and  memorials  were  presented  but  without 
result.  The  time  was  unfavorable  for  securing  any  legislation 
which  involved  the  expenditure  of  money. 

"   1^  Effect  of  the  Crisis  of  1837. 
The  people  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
great  financial  crisis  of  13^7.  The  State , encumbered  by  debt 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  million  dollars,  was  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  and  meet  its  current  running  expenses.  Vesicles  the 
credit  of  the  State  was  so  reduced  that  a  dollar  of  its  paper 
was  worth  only  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents.  However,  the  prep- 
arations were  begun  for  a  vigorous  effort  to  secure  favorable 
legislation  at  tJie  next  session  which  was  to  meet  in  1844. 
2 The  Peoria  Convention. 

 For  this  purpose  an  educational  convention  was  called  to  

1.  The  Union  Agriculturist  for  larch,  1843. 


meet  at  Peoria,  October  9th,  of  that  year.  Mr.  Wright  took  the 
initiative  and  through  the  columns  of  The  Union  Agriculturist 
made  a  strong  plea  for  all  who  were  interested  in  education  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting.  Although  the  meeting  was  not  largely 
attended,  sessions  continued  for  three  days,  and,  after  formulat- 
ing plans  for  legislative  action,  a.  committee  of  three  was  appoin- 
ted to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  the  General  Assembly. 
Mr.  fright  was  made  chairman  of  this  committee  and  was  permitted 
to  appear  in  person  before  the  legislative  committee  and  given 
full  opportunity  to  explain  his  plans.  An  account  of  this  memor- 
ial was  communicated  by  Mr.  If.  W.  Thompson,  senator  from  Peoria, 
to  the  Galena  Gazette  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Wright,  the  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  who  was  sec- 
retary of  the  Peoria  convention,  has  frequently  been  befontus, 
explaining  and  elucidating  the  splendid  system  of  common  school 
education  which  he  has  presented  for  our  consideration,  as  the 
result  of  the  labor  and  research  of  this  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  aforesaid  convention.  The  document  is  in  the 
form  of  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  and  is  necessarily  volum- 
inous. I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  presenting  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  few  days  since,  when  its  reception  was  marked,  not  only 
with  confidence  and  cordiality,  but  with  the  substantial  appro- 
bation of  ordering  5,000  copies  to  be  printed  for  the  public  eye, 

o 

and  I  trust  for  the  public  welfare"^ 

This  memorial  occupies  thirty  pages  in  the  legislative 
reports,  nine  pages  of  which  "are  given  to  arguments  in  favor  of 

1.  School  Report  for  1885-6,  p.  CXLVI, 

2,  Ibid,  quotes  Galena  Gazette  for  October,   IS  14. 


taxation  for  school  purposes".  An  idea  of  the  opposition  to 
such  a  measure  may  be  inferred  from  the  "graphic  language"  em- 
ployed in  the  paragraphs  of  the  memorial: 

"We  come  now  to  consider  finally,  the  one  great  requisite 
of  the  proposed  plan  taxation.  Each  of  the  other  parts  Is  con- 
sidered essential,  yet  they  are  hut  the  machinery  to  work  this 
result.  MTe  come  out  frankly  and  boldly,  and  acknowledge  the  whol 
system,  every  effort  is  identified  only  as  a  means  of  allurement 

to  draw  the  people  into  the  grasp  of  this  most  awful  monster  

a  school  tax. 

'But  start  not  back  in  alarm.  After  all  he  may  not  be  so 
terrible  as  some  perhaps  have  imagined.  Used  with  skill  and  judg 
ment,  and  no  other  power  can  accomplish  what  he  will;  no  other 
can  work  such  changes  in  your  common  schools,  and  it  is  in  vain 
that  we  attempt  to  dispense  with  his  services.  All  experience 
throughout  the  Union  is  in  favor  of  his  employment.  »re  do  not, 
however,  propose  coercing  anyone  to  employ  him,  who  prefer  to 
let  him  alone.  All  we  ask  is  to  give  those  permission  to  use  him 
who  are  so  inclined;  and  others  when  they  witness  his  subordina- 
tion, and  power  to  work  for  education,  will  doubtless  themselves 
desire  to  try  his  services. 

"Our  position  is  that  taxation  for  the  support  of  schools 
is  wise  and  just,   that  it  is  in  fact  the  only  method  by  which 
deficiency  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  popular  education  be- 
yond that  supplied  by  the  public  funds  can  be  equalized  amongst 
those  who  should  pay  it". 

Among  the  reasons  presented  by  this  memorial  for  creating 


the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  the 
following  are  the  most  important: 

1.  The  State  should  have  an  authorized  agent,  as  in  other 
public  appropriations,  to  see  that  its  money  is  regularly  applied 
and  made  useful  in  the  highest  degree. 

2 •  The  usefulness  of  the  township  funds  would  toe  greatly  in- 
creased. 

3.  The  legislature  would  toe  supplied  with  reliatole  informa- 
tion concerning  the  operation  of  the  law,  the  condition  of  the 
schools  throughout  the  State,  the  plans  and  wishes  of  the  people, 
and  improvements  made  in  other  states,  all  of  which  is  necessary 
for  enlightened  legislation. 

4.  The  influence  of  such  an  agent  would  be  of  especial  value 
in  those  regions  where  the  greatest  apathy  prevails. 

5.  The  necessity  of  enlisting  a  more  general  interest  in 
common  schools  is  clear Jy  seen;  the  surest  and  best  method  of 
doing  this  is  to  send  a  man  of  the  right  character  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  State.1 

The  opposition  which  existed  at  that  time  to  the  creation 
of  such  an  office  may  be  inferred  from  the  appeal  of  the  commit- 
tee to  those  who  were  opposed  to  its  recommendations : 

"Several  differ  from  us  who  have  shown  by  former  efforts  J 
their  sincere  desire  to  promote  this  great  cause.  But  we  would 
ask  of  them  as  a  particular,  as  a  great  favor,   to  waive  their 
objections  and  yield  their  own  plans,  giving  this  their  cor- 
dial support,  even  if  they  think  some  other  measure  less  expen- 
sive might  be  devised.  Till  now  we  have  not  had  the  office,  and 
1.  Senate  Document  of  1844,  p.  103. 


all  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  working  a  change;— let  our  plan 
be  tried  for  a  year  or  two  and  watch  the  consequences.  If  found 
no  to  answer  the  purpose,   the  law  can  he  repealed  at  the  next 
session,  and  the  experiment  will  not  he  very  costly.  Please  not 
only  withhold  opposition,  hut  p;ive  us  your  hearty  support" I 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this  agitation,  a  hill  was  intro- 
duced which  included  all  the  nronositions  contained  in  the  mem- 

orial  above  mentioned;  but  in  its  final  passage  , was" shorn  of 
2 

many  things".  However,  substantial  progress  was  made  and  the  pro- 
motors  of  education  were  greatly  encouraged.  By  this  act  the  sec- 
retary of  state  was  made  ex  officio  superintendent  of  common 
schools  with  practically  all  the  p owe re» that  belong  to  that  of- 
fice to-day  with  one  additional  power,  namely*   the  power  bo  rec- 
ommend text-books,  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus's  for  the  schools. 
The  county  commissioner  of  lands  was  now  made  ex  of f ici o  county 
superintendent  of  schools  and  required  to  visit  and  give  advice 
in  matters  of  educational  interest,  also  to  examine  and  certif- 
icate teachers. 

g  .    iunervis  ion  On  a  Firm  J  las  is 
School  supervision  was  now  placed  on  a  comparatively  firm 
basis.  A  faint  beginning  of  state  supervision  had  begun  to  man- 
ifest itself  as  early  as  1837.  By  an  act  approved  March  4th,  of 
that  year,  trustees  of  schools  were  required  to  make  annual  re- 
ports to  the  county  school  commissioners,  who  in  turn, were  re- 
quired to  transmit  abstracts  of  these  reports  to  the  auditor  of 
public  accounts  to  be,  by  him,   laid  before  the  General  Assembly. 

1.  Report  of  the  Educational  Commission  of  ill.,  p.  30. 

2.  School  Report  for  18S5-C,  p.  CKL7.il. 
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The  first  school  report, (if  we  ©exclude  a  meager  account 
of  the  schools  sent  out  by  the  Auditor  in  1839)  was  made  in 
January  1347.  Data  received  by  Thomas  Campbell,  secretary  of 
state  and  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  schools,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  circular  letter  sent  out  to  the  various  county  school 
commissioners,  show  the  returns  from  fifty  seven  counties  as 
follows:  schools,  1,502;  scholars,  46,814;  persons  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  155,715;  funds  from  townships,   $557,780;  funds 
raised  by  tax,   $8,763$  school  houses,  1,328;  average  wages  of 
teachers,  male  and  female,   $12,90  a  month;  district  libraries, 
21;  number  of  male  teachers,  1,051  J  number  of  female  teachers, 
484 \ 

Mr.  Campbell  was  the  first  e_x  officio  state  superintendent 
of  public  schools.  He  was  very  bitterly  opposed  to  the  plan  of 
uniting  the  two  offices,  or  rather  d|  making  the  office  of  state 
superintendent  an  adjunct  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state. 
He  contended  that  it  was  poor  econemy  to  burden  one  office  with 
so  many  duties  merely  to  save  the  salary  of  another  officer. 

Other  important  provisions  of  the  law  of  1845  were  the 
following: 

1.  The  township  for  school  administration  was  made  iden- 
tical with  the  congressional  township.  There  was  to  bo  a  board 
of  trustees  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  township,  with  duties 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  present  time. 

2.  The  district  was  made  the  unit  of  organization. 
 1.  By  a  two-thirds  vote  of  t'-o   ■■■~v>,:il^ ,   a  tax,  not  to  ex- 

1.  Illinois  School  Report,   1885-6,  p.  CLVIi. 


c?e<X  fifteen  mills  on  the  hundred  dollars,  might  he  levied  for 
school  purposes.  . 

4.  Any  district  which  failed  for  ten  months  to  provide  a 
school  should  he  denied  its  share  of  the  distributable  funds 
Within  the  township. 

B .  THE  FREE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1855 
Encouraged  hy  the  progress  noted  above,  the  friends  of  ed- 
ucation renewed  their  efforts  to  secure  further  concessions  in 
legislative  enactments .  The  organization  of  teachers'  institutes 
and  associations  mnUi j^lior*  rapidly.  An  educational  convention 
was  held  in  Freeport  on  July  4,  1S45,  at  which  there  was  an  at- 
tendance of  ahout  two  thousand.  According  to  one  enthusiastic 
writer^  "^here  would  have  been  three  thousand  hut  for  the  prev- 
alence of  measles  in  the  town".  He  continues:   "Two  thousand  as- 
sembled, fifteen  hundred  miles  due  west  from  Plymouth  Hoch-- 
two  hundred  and  twenty  five  years  from  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers,  on  ground  which  only  ten  years  ago  was  in  posses- 
ion of  the  Indian  and  the  wolf,  having  in  our  number  the  lineal 
descendants  of  Bradford,   the  first  governor  of  Plymouth  Colony, 
(Carver  was  the  first)  and  of  Brewster,  the  first  elder  of  the 
Plymouth  church,  assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  handing  down  to  future  generations  the  institutions  of 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers — was  a  sight  to  be  contemplated  by  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  Christian  with  admiration  and  devout  gratitude. 
Among  the  banners  was  a  satin  coverlit,  brought  over  by  Govern- 
or Bradford  in  the  Mayf lower" . 

Besides  the  numerous  county  institutes  held  during  the 


next  few  years,  a  convention  was  held  in  Jacksonville,  June. 
1845;  another  at  Winchester  in  September,  1345;  another  in  Chi- 
cago, October  3,  1345;  and  one  in  Springfield,  November  26,  of 
the  same  year.  At  this  last  convention  the  Northwestern  Muca- 
tional  Society  was  organized  with  J.  S.  Wright  of  Chicago  as  its 
corresponding  secretary.  Under  the  .ausnic/os  of  this  organiza- 
tion   "The  Northwestern  Educator,  a  monthly  magazine  of  thirty- 
two  pages,  was  started  with  James  L.  Enos  of  Chicago  as  editor. 
The  institute  idea  was  very  popular  and  doubtless  did  much  good, 
not  only  in  influencing  better  legislation,  but  also  in  instruct- 
ing teachers  in  the  best  methods  of  education. 

1 .  C o n s t i t u t i o n  a  1  Convention  of  1847 . 
Fhen  t!ie  constitutional  convention  met  in  the  autumn  of  1347 
to  draw  up  a  new  constitution  for  the  State,  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made, by  those  who  were  interested  in  education,  to  secure 
provisions  for  a  system  of  public  schools  upon  a  constitution- 

4 

al  basis.  All  "these  efforts  proved  futile,  for  the  new  consti- 
tution  was  framed  without  any  provisions  for  schools.  Nothing 
further  was  accomplished  for  the  schools  at  this  session  except 
an  aimftedment  of  the  law  providing  for  local  taxation.  The  law 
as  amended  permitted  a  majority  of  the  voters  present  at  a  dis- 
trict election  to  vote  a  tax  not  exceeding  one  dollar  on  the 
hundred  for  all  school  purposes.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
at  this  time  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  University 
passed  the  Senate,  but  was  later  reconsidered  and  laid  on  the 
table • 

2.  The  Hon It on  Bill  of  1354. 
During  the  next  two  sessions  of  the  legislature  school 
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matters  received  very  little  consideration,  but  a  new  factor 
entered  the  field  in  1854  which  exerted  great  influence  imon  the 
legislature  of  that  year  and  the  following  years.  This  new  force 
was  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  which  was  organized  at 
Bloomington  in  1853  and  lias  continued  to  hold  annual  meetings 
ever  since.  The  first  /y*Q&Ja>i**&:  of  this  new  organization  met  in 
Peoria  in  December  1854  and  drew  up  a  number  of  resolutions  to 
be  presented  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session,   flrhieh  was 
to  meet  the  next  year.  But  in  the  meantime  the  uovernor  had  call- 
ed a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to  convene  on  February 
9,  1%">4,  and  in  his  message  to  this  session,  included  school  leg- 
islation among  the  subjects  to  be  considered.  As  a  result  6T  the 
Governor's  recommendation  for  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the 
legislature  with  respect  to  amending  the  school  law  and  the  cre- 
ation of  the  office  of  superintendent  of  common  schools,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  House  by  S •  W.  Moult on  providing  for 
the  office  of  state  superintendent.  The  bill  as  reported  by  Mr. 
Moulton  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  40  to  11,  and  on  the  same 
day,  February  28th,   it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  16  to  5. 


This  bill  provided  that  the  office  lie  filled  by  appoint- 
ment of  the  Governor  until  the  general  election  in  November, 
1855  should  elect.  This  was  a  blunder  for  there  was  no  general 
election  to  be  held  Lhat  year,  and  the  appointment  held  over  to 
the  election  of  1857. 

Ninian  S.  Sdwards  was  appointed  as  the  first  incumbent 
of  the  newly  created  office  and  immediately  entorei  upon  the 


1.  ff.LwPillsbury,  in  School  Report  for  I?S5-6,  to.  CXC-CXCI. 


8.  First  Superintendent  of 
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his  duties  with  vigor.  It  was  made  his  duty  to  investigate  the 
needs  of  the  schools  and  report  a  bill  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  To  this  end  lie  visited  the  Eastern  States 
and  familiarized  himself  with  their  schools  and  laws,  and,  upon 
his  return,  he  visited  all  the  counties  of  his  own  State,  and 
explained  the  provisions  of  a  law  he  had  drawn  up  to  he  presented 
to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session.  Mr,  Edwards  also  attend- 
ed the  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Peoria  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plained his  proposed  plans  to  that  body.  The  Association  passed 
the  following  resolutions  in  support  of  Mr.  Edwards's  proposed 
law: 

"Resolved,  That  this  institute  cordially  concur  and  co-op- 
erate with  our  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
effort  to  establish  a  good  system  of  common  schools,  and  that 
we  approve  of  the  principle  of  supporting  them  by  a  direct  ad 
valor urn  tax.  That  the  details  of  this  bill  are  so  numerous  that 
no  popular  assembly  can  digest  them  in  a  single  evening  and  that 
a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee 
of  the  legislature  to  whom  this  bill  shall  he  referred". 

The  following  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  bill: 
1.  There  shall  be  elected  every  two  years  a  state  super- 
intendent, with  power  to  appoint  a  deputy  and  with  other  duties 
and  powers  about  as  they  are  at  the  present  ti?ne. 

2.  The  township  shall  be  made  the  unit  for  school  purposes 
with  a  township  board  of  five  members. 

3.  Schools  shall  be  maintained  for  at  least  six  months  each 

ye  ar . 

4.  There  shall  be  a  county  superintendent  who  shall  be 
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elected by  a  majority  of  tho  directors  of  the  various  townships 
of  the  county,  lie  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

5.  A  county  convention  composed  of  all  the  directors  of  the 
various  townships  in  the  county  shall  determine  the  duties  of 
the  county  superintendent,  fix  his  salary,  and  appoint  two  Per- 
sons to  assist  him  in  holding  teachers'   institutes,  teachers* 
examinations, and  determining  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

G.  Colored  children  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  public  school! 
but  in  townships  where  they  support^  schools  themselves  they 

shall     be  allowed  the  taxes  which  they  paid  under  the  law. 

tax 

7.  There  shall  be  a  stateAof  a  certain  number  of  mills  as- 
sessed upon  the  property  valuation,  twofthir is  of  which,  togeth- 
er with  the  income  from  the  school  funds,  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  white  children 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  onejthird,  less  a  tenth  of 
one  mill,   in  proportion  to  the  number  of  townships  in  the  county. 
The  one-tenth  mill  shall  be  used  by  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  to  purchase  libraries  and  apparatus  for  the  use 
of  public  schools. 

This  bill  known  as  the  Edwards  bill  accompanied  ?»is  re- 
port of  the  conditions  of  the  schools  in  the  different  counties 
of  the  State  and,  as  a  part  of  the  report,  was  defended  by  strong 
arguments  for  its  passage.  In  the  Senate  the  bill  met  with  lit- 
tle resistance  and  passed  with  only  three  «3^tct^Ti^^  votes,  but 
in  the  House  it  was  at  first  rejected.  However,  on  motion  for 
a  reconsideration,  it  finally  passed  that  body,  but  in  a  some- 
what modified  form.  The  provision  for  a  township  unit  of  organ- 
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ization  was  rejected  and  the  district  unit  retained.  Power  was 
denied  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  compel  the 
use  of  such  books  as  he  re contended,  neither  was  he  given  power 
to  make  contracts  with  publishers  of  books  selected  for  use  in 
the  public  schools.  Superintendent  Edwards  during  his  investi- 
gation of  the  schools  in  the  east  had  made  such  contracts, sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  legislature,  of  course,  with  the 
idea  that  the  bonuses  received  from  publishers  of  books  selec- 
ted would  be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  a  normal  school.  His 
entire  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  so  far  as  text-books  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  exception  of  a  gift  of  one  thousand  dollars  by 
Messrs.  Merriam,  publishers  of  'Webster's  Dictionary,  "for  the 
normal  school,  when  established,  and  this  gift,  by  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  school,  the  trustees  were  empowered  to  receive 
and  use  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus." 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  Edwards  bill  as  enacted 
into  law  were  the  following: 

1.  There  shall  be  a  school  in  every  district  within  the 
State  for  at  least  six  months  in  each  year  to  which  all  white 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  shall  be  admit- 
ted free  of  charge. 

2,  There  shall  be  a  State  tax  collected  upon  the  property 
of  the  State, and  distributed  twor-thirds '  on  the  basis  of  the  num- 
ber of  white  children  and  one -third  according  to  area. 

3.  There  shall  be  no  restraint  to  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes . 

4.  There  shall  be  elected  every  two  years  a  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  whose  duty  shall  be  to  visit  each 
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county  every  year  and  report  to  the  legislature  statistics  con- 
cerning the  conditions  of  the  schools  in  this  State.   (The  pro- 
vision competing  the  superintendent  to  visit  the  counties  was 
repealed  by  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  also,  he  was 
denied  the  privilege  of  recommending  text-books,  apparatus  etc.). 
5.  Effects  of  the  Freehs chool  Lajv. 

Objections  were  immediately  raised  against  the  plan  of 
raising  and  distributing  the  funds.  It  was  at  once  seen  that 
the  poor  counties  would  be  favored  at  the  expense  of  the  rich. 
In  many  localities,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
the  opposition  against  free  schools  was  very  bitter,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  poorer  southern  section  was  the 
gainer  by  the  distribution  plan,   the  law  would  doubtless  have 
failed  of  passage.  "If  those  fellows  up  north  want* to  pay  for 
schools  down  here, we '11  let em" ,  said  the  people  in  the  south- 
ern part.  The  people  in  the  northern  part  were  opposed  to  the 
method,  of  distributing  the  funds,  but  yielded  their  opposition 
rather  than  loJ^se  the  law  altogether. 

The  effect  of  the  State-tax  argument  may  be  inferred  from 
the  following  data  for  the  first  year  of  its  onperation: 

Cook  county  paid  out  $65,150.31,  and  received  on  distri- 
bution $29, 185. 02  j  Willaims  county  paid  $1,137.04,  and  got  from 
the  distributable  fund  $4,917.  25.  The  amount  raised  by  the  two 
mill  tax  for  1S55  was  $600,000;  the  local  taxation  for  that  year 
was  $350, 0001. 

The  most  significant  effect  of  the  f ree-school  law  was  the 
great  impetus  given  to  school  work  throughout  the  State.  Schools 
1.  Illinois  School  Report  for  1885-6,  p.  CXCII. 


soon  found  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  Commonwealth, and  every 
white  child  was  given  an  opportunity  to  acquire  an  elementary 
education  without  cost.  The  subject  of  education  was  now  receiv- 
ing the  attention  of  thinking  people  generally.  Prof.  J.B.  Tur- 
ner  s  plan  for  an  industrial  university  began  to  be  agitated 
by  industrial  leagues,  teachers'   conventions,  and  the  public 
press.  As  expressed  by  Prof.  Turner,   wWe  wish  every  impediment 
removed,  and  the  best  educational  facilities  free  to  the  people; 
free  as  the  sunlight  that  falleth  everywhere,  and  practical  as 
every  man's  pursuit  in  life.  V/e  wish  the  sanctions  of  God's 
science  to  consecrate  the  alliance  of  Thought  and  Labor,  of  Hand 
and  Brain, — that  greater  impetus  may  be  given  industrial  science, 
as  well  as  all  others.  V/e  wish  to  elevate  the  standard  of  scien- 
tific and  human  culture,  bettering  our  race,  and  giving  the  gen- 
ii ™ 

ius  and  resources  of  a  free  people  ampler  development'.' 

With  the  public  high,  school  already  making  its  appearance: 
with  city,  county,  and  State  supervision  fairly  well  organized; 
and  with  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University  and  State  Indus- 
trial University  soon  to  be;  the  future  development  of  public 
education  in  Illinois  %b  assured.  However  it  is  not  the  purpose 
at  this  time  to  trace  further  the  development  of  this  great  in- 
stitution.  The  next  chapter  wi*l  give  an  account  cf  the  early 
schools  and  school  books  from  the  time  of  the  admission  of  the 
State  into  the  Union  to  the  passage  of  the  free  school  law  in 
1855. 


1.  Turner  Manuscripts,  a  letter  from  Mr-  Turner  to  B.  liur- 
ry,  ^sq.  February  16,  1853. 

2.  Edmund  J.  James,  The  Origin  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  of  ISC? 
The  University  Studies,   vrol.  IV.  No.  1. 
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APFENDIX  A 

FREE  SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1825. 

An  Act  providing  for  the  Establishment  of  Free  Schools,  improv- 
ed and  in  force.  January  15,  1825. 

Preamble — To  enjoy  our  rights  and  liberties  we  must  under- 
stand them;  their  security  and  protection  ought  to  he  the  first 
object  of  a  free  people  and  it  is  a  .veil  established  fact  that 
no    nation  has  over  continue'!  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  civil  anl 
political  freedom,  which  was  not  both  virtAous  and  enlightened; 
and  believing  that  the  advancement  of  literature  has  alaways 
been  and  ever  will  be  the  means  of  developing  the  rights  of 
man;  that  the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  a  republic  is  the  common 
proptery  of  the  socity,  anl  constitute-,  the  basis  of  its  streng- 
th and  happiness.  It  is  therefor  considered  the  peculiar  duty 
of  a  free  government  like  ours  to  encourage  and  extend  tine  im- 
provement and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  energies  of  the 
whole .  Therefor , 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois  repre- 
sented in  the  General  Assembly* 

Sec.     1.  That  there  shall  be  established  a  commom  school  or 
schools  in  each  of  the  counties  of  this  state,  which  shall  be 
open  and  free  to  every  class  of  white  citizens  be-tween  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Provided,  that  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  may  be  admitted  into  such 
schools  on  such  terms  as  the  trustees  of  the  school  district 


may  pr escribe. 

See.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  County  Commissions 
Courts  shall  from  time  to  time  form  school  districts  in  their  re- 
spective counties,  whenever  a  petition  may  he  presented  for  that 
purpose  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  voters  resident  within 
such  contemplated  district. 

Sec.  3 .  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  legal  voters  in  each 
district  to  he  established  as  aforesaid,  may  have  a  meeting  at 
anytime  thereafter  by  giving  ten  days  previous  notice  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  same;  at  which  meeting  they  may  proceed 
by  ballot  to  elect  three  trustees,  one  clerk,  one  treasurer,  one 
assessor  and  one  collector,  who  shall  respectively  take  in  oath 
of  office  faithfully  to  discharge  their  respective  duties. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  bo  the  dutiy  of 
the  trustees  to  superintend  the  schools  within  their  respective 
districts;  to  examine  and  employ  teachers;  to  lease  all  lands 
belonging  to  the  district;  to  call  meetings  of  the  voters  when- 
ever they  shall  deem  it  expedient:  or  at  any  time  when  requested 
so  to  do  hy  five  legal  voters,  by  giving  to  each  one  at  least 
five  days  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  same;  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  County  Commissioners  Court  of  the 
county  of  the  number  of  children  living  within  the  bounds  of 
such  district  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  and 
what  number  of  them  are  actually  sent  to  school  with  a  certificate 
of  the  time  school  was  actually  kept  up  in  the  district  with  the 
probable  expense  of  same. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  each  and  every  school 


district,  when  established  and  organized  as  aforesaid,  shall  be, 
and  they  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  so 
far  as  to  cor.unence  and  maintain  action  on  any  agreement  made 
with  any  person  or  persons  for  the  non-performance  thereof,  or 
for  any  damage  done  to  their  school  'rouse  or  to  any  property, 
which  may  belong  to  or  be  in  possession  of  such  school,  and  be 
liable  to  an  action  brought  and  Maintained  against  them  for  the 
non-performance  of  any  contract  by  them  made. 

Sec.  G.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  trustees  to  prosecute  and  defend  all  such  suits  in  the  name 
of  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  school  district:  giving  it  it? 
proper  name;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said  trustees  in 
the  name  and  for  the  use  of  said  district  to  purchase,   or  receive 
as  a  donation  and  hold  in  fee  simple  any  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, for  the  use  of  the  said  school  district  and  they  may  de- 
fend or  prosecute  to  any  suit  or  suits  relative  to  the  same;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to  give  order  on  the  treas- 
urer of  the  said  district  for  all  sums  expenden  in  paying  teach- 
ers and  all  other  expenses  necessarily  incurred  in  establishing, 
carrying  on  and  supporting  all  schools  within  their  respective 
districts,  and  at  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  the  said  trustees  shall,  together  with  the  other 
officers,  settle  all  accounts,  which  shall  have  accrued  during 
the  year  for  which  they  are  elected. 

Sec.  7.  lie  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  clerk  of  each  district  to  keep  a  book  in  which  he  shall  make 
true  entries  of  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  each  meeting  of  the 


voters  of  the  district  and  of  the  trustees,  which  shall  be  held 
according  to  law  and  to  give  attested  copies  thereof,  which  shall 
be  legal  evidence  in  all  courts  in  this  State. 

Sec.  8,  lie  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of 
the  treasurer  of  each  school  district  to  receiv-  all  money  belong 
ing  to  the  same  and  pay  them  over  for  the  use  of  the  school  to 
the  order  of  a  majority  of  all  the  legal  voters  by  a  vote  in 
general  meeting  or  order  of  the  trustees,  requiring  at  all  times 
written  vouchers  for  such,  payments,  stating  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  made . 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of 
the  collector  in  each  school  district  to  collect  all  the  money 
belonging  to  or  due  to  the  same  when  directed  so  to  do,  and  to 
collect  such  taxes  as  by  vote  of  the  district  shall  be  levied 
and  to  pay  over  all  moneys  when  collected  to  the  treasurer  to 
the  said  district  within  twenty  days  of  such  collection,  except 
five  per  cent,  which  he  shall  retain  for  his  services,  taking 
his  receipt  for  the  same. 

Sec.  10.  lie  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of 
the  assessor  of  eac^  school  district  to  assess  all  such  property 
lying  within  and  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  said  district 
as  he  may  be  directed  to  assess  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the 
voters  of  such  district  and  to  make  return  of  the  same  within 
thirty  days  after  such  assessment  to  the  trustees  of  said  dis- 
trict . 

S"C.  11.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  legal  voter 
living  within  any  school  district  shall  be  duly  elected  or  ap- 
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pointed  according  to  the  second  section  of  this  act,  trustee, 
clerk,  treasurer,  collector,  assessor  or  to  serve  notice,  and 
refuse  or  neglect  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  sane  he  shall, 
if  a  trustee  he  fined  in  the  sum  of  ten  dollars,  if  a  clerk  in 
the  sum  of  eight  dollars j  if  a  treasurer  in  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars; if  an  assessor  in  the  sun  of  five  dollars;  and  if  a  nerson 
appointed  to  serve  a  notice  of  any  meeting  the  sum  of  five  dol- 
lars; and  for  a  neglect  to  settle  all  their  respective  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  they  were  elected  the  trustees, 
clerk,  collector  and  treasurer  shall  he  fined  in  the  sum  of  twen- 
ty five  dollars,  which  together  with  all  other  fines  imposed  in 
this  act  shall  he  collected  hy  suit  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace  within  the  proper  county,  and  when  collections  shall  he 
paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  district  for  the  use  of  the 
school  or  schools  within  the  same. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  legal  voters  within 
any  school  district  lawfully  assembled  shall  have  the  following 
power,  to-wit.  To  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  holding  annual 
meetings,  to  select  a  place  within  the  district  to  build  a  school 
house  to  levy  a  tax  either  in  cash  or  good  merchantable  produce 
at  cash  price  upon  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective  districts, 
not  exceeding  one  half  per  centum,  nor  amounting  to  more  than 
ten  dollars  per  annum  on  any  one  person,  to  all  and  everything 
necessary  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  schools  within 
the  same. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  one  of  the  trustees 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  voters,  who  shall  nut  all 
questions  upon  which  a  vote  is  to  be  taken  and  when  the  vote  is 
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taken  upon  levying  a  tax  upon  the  district,  each  of  the  voters 
present  may  propose  a  sum  to  be  levied  and  the  vote  shall  he  tak- 
en upon  the  highest  sum  proposed  first,  and  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment, upon  the  next  highest,  and  so  on  down  until  a  majority  of 
all  the  legal  voters  within  the  district  so  taxed  shall  agree. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of 
the  trustees,   or  a  majority  of  them,  to  furnish  the  collector 
with  the  following  warrant  to  collect  such,  taxes  as  may  he  so 
levied,  which  warrant  shall  he  his  authority  for  collecting  the 
same  to  wit: 

State  of  Illinois) 

)  ss . 

  County  ) 

To  A.  B.  Collector  of  the    School  District 

in  the  County  aforesaid,  Greeting: 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  you  are 
hereby  required  and  commanded  to  collect  from  eac'1  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  said  district  the  several  sums  of  money  or  produce 
as  the  case  may  be,  written  opposite  their  name  in  the  annexed 
tax  list  and  within  sixty  days  after  receiving  the  warrant  to 
pay  amount  of  money  by  you  collected  into  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer of  the  aforesaid  district  and  take  his  receipt  for  the  same, 
and  if  any  one  or  more  of  the  said  inhabitants  shall  neglect  or 
refuse  to  pay  the  same  you  are  hereby  further  commanded  to  levy 
on  the  personal  goods  and  chatties  of  each  delinquent  and  make 
sale  thereof  according  to  the  law  regulating  the  collection  of 
taxes  within  the  State. 

Given  under  our  hand  this  day  of  A.  0.,  18  

The  annexed  tax  list : 
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G  •   H  41  .550  ) 

)     A.  B. 

I.  J   5.00)     C.  D.  Trustees. 

)     E.  F. 
K.  L  3.00) 

Sec.  15.  lie  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  encouragement 
and  support  of  schools,  respectively  established  within  this 
State,  according  to  this  act,  there  shall  be  appropriated,  for 
that  purpose,  two  dollars  out  of  every  hundred  hereafter  to  be 
received  in  the  treasury  of  this  State;  also,  five-sixths  of  the 
interest  arising  from  the  school  fund;  which  shall  be  divided 
annually  between  the  different  counties  of  this  State,   in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  whict  inhabitants  in  eacln  county,  un- 
der the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  after  th^  next  census  shall  be 
taken;  until  which  time  no  such  dividend  shall  take  place. 

Sec.  16.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Ehat  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  auditor  to  issue  his  warrant  upon  the  treasury,  upon  the 
first  day  of  January,  after  the  next  census  shall  be  taken,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  each  and  every  year  thereafter, 
or  as  soon  thereafter,  as  application  is  made  to  him  by  the 
treasurers  of  the  respective  counties,  for  the  several  suns 
which  may  be  their  proportion  of  the  said  revenue,  and  interest, 
as  appropriated  by  the  fifteenth  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  lt^.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  to  pay  over  to  the  treasurer  of 
each  school  district,   lawfully  established  within  such  county, 
on  the  first  day  of  March,  in  each  and  every  year,   their  respec- 
tive proportions  of  the  money  received  by  him,  according  to  the 
sixteenth  section  of  this  act,  which  proportion  shall  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  certificate  of  the  trustees  of  the  several  dis- 
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tricts  of  the  number  of  children  within  their  respective  limits, 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years:  Provided,  however, 
That  no  district  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  part  of  the 
money  thus  appropriated,  unless  it  has  kept  a  school  in  actual 
operation,  at  least  three  months  in  the  year  for  which  the  appro- 
priation was  made. 

Sec.  IS.  Be  it  further  enacted    that  the  rents  arising 
from  the  school  lands,   in  each  township,  shall  be  collectol 
by  the  trustees  of  such  lands,  and  divided  by  them  among  such 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  township,  as  shall  have  contributed, 
by  tax,  subscription,   or  otherwise,  to  the  support  of  the  com- 
mon school,  in  or  near  such  township,  for  at  least  three  months 
within  the  last  twelve  months  pre ceding  the  time  of  making  such 
dividends:  Provided  That  such  rents  shall  be  divided  among  the 
inhabitants  aforesaid,  in  proportion  to  the  sums  contributed  by 
them  to  the  support  of  such  common  schools. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  auditor  and  secre- 
tary  of  state,  under  the  direction  of  the  governor,  arc  hereby 
declared  and  constituted  commissioners  of  the  school  fund;  and 
the  said  fund  now  on  deposit  in  the  state  bank,  together  with 
all  such  moneys  as  shall  be  and  accrue  to  this  State,  for  the 
use  of  schools  and  a  seminary  of  learning,  by  virtue  of  any  act 
of  Congress,  shaj.1  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  vested  in  said 
commissioners,  to  be  by  them  applied  to  such  matters  in  such 
manner  for  the  use  of  schools  and  a  seminary  of  learning,  as 
shall  be  prescri7:>ed  by  law,  and  the  said  commissioners,  or  a 
major  part  of  them,  are  hereby  authorized  to  receive  and  give 
acquittances  for  all  such  sums  of  money  as  this  State  is,  or 


shall  be,  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  10,  Be  It  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  cashier  of  the  state  hank,  to  pay  to  the  order  of  the  sai* 
commissioners ,  or  a  majority  of  them,  the  amount  of  the  school 
fund,  on  deposit,  in  said  bank;  and  the  said  commissioners  shall j 
forthwith,  proceed  to  buy  up,  therewith,  as  large  an  amount  of 
the  bank  notes  of  said  bank,  as  the  same  will  purchase;  and  the 
note  so  purchassed  shall  be  by  the  said  commissioners  deposited 
in  said  bank,  and  the  cashier  shall  give  to  said  commissioners 
a  receipt  therefor,  and  proceed  to  burn  the  same,  in  the  manner 
and  at  the  time  prescribed  for  burning  the  ten  per  cent  paid 
into  said  bank;  whic'i  receipt  the  said  commissioners  shall  pro- 
sent  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts,  who  shall  issue  a  cert if 
icate  for  the  said  amount  specified  in  said  receipt,  payable  to 
the  aforesaid  commissioners  of  the  school  fund,   in  the  legal 
currency  of  the  United  States,  which  certificat  shall  be  by 
said  commissioners  safely  kept  as  an  evidence  of  the  claim  of  thu 
commissioners  upon  the  treasury  of  the  State. 

Sec.  21.  Be  it  further  enacted  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  clerk  of  the  county  commissioners  *  court  of  the  several 
counties  in  this  State,  to  make  an  abstract  of  the  report  of 
the  trustees  of  the  schools  established,  stating  the  number  of 
children  within  each  district,  the  number  actually  sent  to  school  , 
the  time  the  school  has  been  kept  in  operation  in  each  district, 
with  an  account  of  the  expense  of  the  same,  and  forward  it  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  first  day  of  December  in  each 
and  every  year. 
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Sec.  22*  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  he  the  duty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  any  district,  at  their  regular  or  called 
meetings,  to  make  such  regulations  for  building  or  repairing 
school  houses  as  they  may  think  necessary,  and  for  furnishing 
the  school  house  with  fire-wood  and  furniture;  they  shall  have 
power  to  class  themselves,  and  agree  upon  the  number  of  days 
each  person  or  class  shall  work  in  making  such  improvements, 
and  all  other  regulations  that  they  may  think  necessary  to  ac- 
complish such  building  or  improvement:  Provided,  however,  That 
no  persons  shall  be  required  to  do  any  work,  or  pay  for  such 
improvements  or  wood,  unless  they  have  the  care  of  a  child  be- 
tween the  age  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,  or  unless  he  shall 
attend  school  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  instruction;  and 
for  any  neglect  or  refusal  to  do  such  work,  by  any  one  of  the 
inhabitants,  according  to  this  act,  there  shall  be  a  fine  for 
each  day  they  shall  so  neglect  or  refuse  to  work  of  seventy-five 
cents . 

Sec  23 «  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  several  school 
collectors  and  treasurers  who  may  be  appointed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall,  before  they  enter  upon  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  enter  into  bond  and 
security,  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  to  the  county  com- 
missioners of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  and  their  suc- 
cessors in  office,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  accounting  for 
all  the  moneys  received  by  them,  respectively,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  any  authority  conferred  on  them  by  this  act. 

Sec.  24.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  tax  is 


levied,  according  to  the  twelfth  section  of  this  act,  in  good 
merchantable  produce,  it  shall  he  lawful  for  the  trustees  to 
make  out  a  list,  with  a  warrant,  stating  to  be  collected  in  pro- 
duce; and  they  shall  have  power  to  transfer  the  list  and  warrant 
to  any  teacher  or  teachers  that  they  may  have  employed,  who 
shall  full  power  to  collect  the  same;  and  if  any  person  shall 
refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  thier  respective  amounts,  in  produce, 
for  two  weeks  after  demanded,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  collect  the 
same  in  cash:  Provided  That  whenever  there  is  any  disagreement 
about  the  price  of  any  produce,  offered  in  payment,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  each  to  select  one  disinterested  house-keeper,  to 
value  the  same,  and  if  they  cannot  agroe,  it  shall  be  their  du- 
ty to  choose  the  third,  and  all  such  valueations  shall  be  bind- 
ing. ********  *******  ********  *** 

This  act  was  amended  by  the  act  of  February  17,  1827*  Sec- 
tions three  and  four  are  the  ones  which  are  essential  to  the 
history  of  the  early  schools.  Sec.  3  provided,  The  legal  voters 
of  any  school  district  at  their  regular  meetings  shall  have  pow- 
er in  their  discretion  to  cause  either  the  whole  or  one  half  of 
the  sum  required  to  support  a  school  in  such  district  to  be 
raised  by  taxation  the  remainder  may  be  required  to  bo  paid  by 
parents,  master  and  guardians  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
persons  which  each  of  them  shall  send  to  such  school.  Sec.  4 
provided  that  no  person  was  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  froe 
schools  in  the  State  unless  by  his  own  free  will  and  consent 
first  had  and  obtained  in  writing  and  unless  he  was  taxed  he 
could  not  send  any  children  to  the  school. 
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APPENDIX  B. 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Madison  Academy 

Whereas  several  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  TSdwardsville 
and  county  of  Madison,  have  entered  into  arrangements  to  build, 
by  subscription  amongst  themselves,  an  academy  for  the  education 
of  youth;  and  whereas  so  laudable  and  useful  an  undertaking  is 
deserving  of  legislative  action  sanction:  Therefore, 

(Sec.  1.)  Be  it  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
represented  in  the  General  Assembly  and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  the  same.  That  Benjamin  Stephenson,  Joseph  Bow- 
ers, Robert  Latham,  John  Todd,  Joseph  Conway,  Abraham  Prickett, 
and  Theophalus  W.  Smith,  be,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  a 
body  politic  and  corporate,  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  trus- 
tees of  Madison  Academy,  and  by  that  name  to  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession and  a  common  seal. 

(  Sec.  2.)  Be  it  further  enacted  that  there  s^all  be  month- 
ly meetings  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  academy  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  every  month,  the  chairman  of  the  board  shall  have  power 
to  call  special  meetings,  giving  five  days  notice  thereof,  a  ma- 
jority at  any  stated,  adjourned,  or  special  meeting,  shall  form 
a  board  or  quorum,  and  a  majority  of  them  shall  be  capable  of  do- 
ing and  transacting  business  and  concerns  of  the  said  academy  and 
particularly  of  entering  into  contracts  for  erecting  and  repair- 
ing any  building  or  buildings  necessary  for  said  institution,  of 
making  and  enacting  by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  government  of 
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said  academy  and  not  contrary  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  this  State;  of  filling  vacancies  in  the  hoard 
of  trustees  occasioned  hy  death,  resignation  or  removal  out  of 
the  State;  of  electing  and  appointing  the  principal,  professors, 
and  teachers  of  said  academy;  of  agreeing  with  them  for  their 
salaries,  and  of  removing  them  for  misconduct,  or  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  institution;  of  appointing  committees  of  their  own 
body  to  carry  into  execution  all  and  every  resolution  of  the  board 
of  appointing  a  chairman,  treasurer  and  secretary,  out  of  their 
own  number;  and  stewards  and  managers  and  other  necessary  and  cus- 
tomary officers  for  taking  care  of  the  state,  and  management  of 
the  concerns  of  the  institution:  Privided  that  all  vacancies  of 
the  board  of  trustees  shall  be  filled  at  a  stated  meeting  of  the 
board. 

(Sec.  3.)  Be  it  further  enacted  that  the  board  of  trustees 
shall  have  power  to  demand  and  receive  the  money  and  materials 
already  subscribed,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  subscribed  for  the 
use  of  the  said  institution,  and  spend  the  same  for  the  purpose 
of  the  said  academy  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  deem  proper. 

(  Sec.  4.   )  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the 
dury  of  the  trustees  as  soon  as  the  funds  of  the  academy  will  ad- 
mit, to  establish  an  institution  for  the  education  of  the  females; 
and  to  make  such  by-laws  and  ordinances  for  the  government  thero- 
of ,  as  they  shall  deem  necessary  and  proper. 

(Sec.  5.)  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  trustees  shall  be 
enjoined  to  cause  the  children  of  the  poor  peoj)le,   in  the  said 
county  to  be  instructed  gratis  and  to  cause  all  the  students  to 
be  educated  gratis  at  the  said  academy,  in  all  or  any  of  the  bran- 


ches  of  education  which  they  may  require,  whenever  the  funds  of 
the  institution  shall  in  the  opinion  of  the  trustees  permit  these 
or  either  of  these  arrangements. 

(Sec.  6.)  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  as  the  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  should  he  the  only  object  contemplated 
by  this  institution,  no  preference  shall  be  given,  nor  any  dis- 
crimination made  in  the  choice  of  trustees,  professors,  teachers, 
or  students  on  account  of  religious  sentiments,  nor  shall  the 
trustees,  professors  or  teachers,  at  any  time  make  by-laws  or 
ordinances,  or  regulations,  that  may  in  anywise  interfere  with, 
or  in  any  manner  control  the  right  of  conscience  or  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  religious  worship. 

(Sec  7.)  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  said  trustees  and 
their  successors,  by  the  name  and  style  aforesaid,  shall  be  ca- 
pable in  law  to  purchase,  receive  and  hold,  to  them  and  their 
successors,  any  lands,  tenements,   goods  and  chatties,  of  whatso- 
ever kind  the  same  may  be,  either  given,  derived  to,  or  purchased 
or  leased  for  the  use  of  said  academy,  and  shall  sell  and  dis- 
pose of  the  same  as  shall  seem  most  convenient  to  the  interests 
of  the  said  academy;  and  shall  be  person  in  law,  capable  in  law 
of  sueing  and  being  sued,  pleading  and  being  impleded  in  all 
courts  and  places  whatsoever. 

Note:  Then  follows  six  more  sections  of  this  law  which  pro- 
vide for  the  town  government  of  Edwards vi lie .  About  a  month  after 
this  act  was  passed  it  was  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  elec- 
tion of  other  trustees  for  the  government  of  the  city,  leaving 
the  trustees  of  the  academy  a  seperate  body.  In  l^'ll  the  same 
provision  was  made  for  the  academy  and  city  of  Belleville. 
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